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OYAL ACADEMY of meee. renterden - street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Inco: 1 Charter, 1 
Patrons: Her Majesty tte QUEEN abd and ROYAL "FAMILY. 
Prine oy C. Mackenzix, 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, SATURDAY, April 26, at 8 
All communications to be addressed to the Sec Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore. 
rated by Royal Charter, 1 
Presidente) .R.H, Tue Prince w oe K.G. 

Director—Sin Grorae Grove, D LL.D. 
NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will take place in MA’ AY. 
The MIDSUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MAY Ist, 1890. 
Ryo on and other information may be obtained from Mr. George Watson, Registrar, 

a llege. 


CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA. 
TION and. EXAMINATION. | Inst. 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN 
Warden—The Rev. H. G: BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D. P.Bem. 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, “Mus 
gue cae TERM commences on the 2lst April, when new students | Sa and 
mateur) are received 
The following is a list of the Professors :—Profs. Higgs, Hunt, Saunders, n, 
and Turner; Messrs. mbridge, Barrett, Benthin, Bolton, Carrodus, Cole, Corder, 
Dubrucq, Dunn, Monet, Os Gibson, Goodworth, Hovelacque s, Lewis, Lockwood, 
Malsch, Mann, Ni Ogbourne, Pinney Radcliff, Re nolds, Semple, Stone, Szczepa- 
noweeki, J.Tu rn ler, Visetti, Wells, ben and Woolhouse. 
lations, forms of entry, prospectuses, with full particulars as to fees, &c., can be 
obtained post free from the undersigned. 
By order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





Cy..." = Oo F ORGANIST S&S. 


PROPOSED ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SESSION, 1800. 
feet 14, Monday next, ANNUAL COLLEGE D'NNER at "the HOLBORN 
RE URANT, at 7. Dr, J. F. BRIDGE, F.C.O.. will preside. Morning dress. Ti-kets, 
4s, each, exclusive 0° wine, mate obta'ned . theO stlege, a ey: 


May 6 A Lecture will be given by Dr. 
= 13... Mr. J.-Pere Baker will read a Paper on *‘ The Study of 
Musical Form,’ 
June 3 A Lecture will be delivered by Mr, H. Somers Clarke. 


July 1 ... Lecture at 8 » 
.. FCO. Exam nation (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
. F.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m, 
F.C.0. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
Distribution of Diplomas at 11 a.m 


poe 22 ... A,C.O, Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
pe 23 ... A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
pa 24 ... A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
pet = .. Diploma Distribution at 11 a.m, 

3 


Teas General —— at 8 ie TURPIN, 5 
on. 


Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W v Secretary. 





ATIONAL socnaes FESSIONAL MUSICIANS. 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in MOBIC. PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL, 
The characteristics of these examinations are:—An absolutely well defined syllabus of 
requirements ; the attendance of two examiners at each examination; no a 
local representation ; candidates only known to the examiners by numbers; list cf marks 
gained sent to each candidates after examination. 
Over 1,508 candidates examined last session. 
All particulars from the General Secretary, Mr. Edward Chadfield, 49, Friar Gate, 
Derby. 





THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 


T. WALLWORTH. 
as used by the Author ce Royal A of Music, and upon which he has 


cultivuted the: voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr, Iver M'Kay, and other 
cessful Vocalists. 
° Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. DO. fiate Jullien), 5, Visors and of the Author, at 
residence, 27, Harley-street, 











“ This collection of short tone-poems deserves special praise.”"—Academy, 
S®ves - - PIECES for the PIANOFORTE, by GUSTAV 
RNEST. Post free, 2s. 

CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 81, Regent-street, London. 










BUST | LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
GUSTUS HARRIS, Sole Lessonand Manager. 

HIS (SATURDAY) MORNING, CARME 

rae (SATURDAY) EVENING, LURLINE: M 


essrs. Durward Lely, Aynsley Codk, 
Wood, Max Eugene, and Leslie Crotty; Misses Digby, Mills, and ¥ na pA 





RYSTAL PALAOB. —SATURDAY CONCERT.— ipril 
at 3:0.—The sta: Fri will consist entirely of comporions by RICHA 
AGNER. Vocali "Friulein Marie Fillunger and Mr. Georg Henschel. The Crystal 
alace Orchestra. or: Mr. August Manns. Seats ls. and gs. 6d. 


’ 








8S MARGUERITE HALL and Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLLB 
SB°OND VOCAL RECITAL will take place at the STEINWAY HALL 
Tan: » Oe 15th a. at 8:30 p.m, Solo violin, Mr. Tividar Naehéz. Solo coll, 
Mr. Leo 8 Stalls, 7s, €d. ; baleony, > * Chappell’s, and Stanl»y Lucas’, New Bn 
street ; or wv Nicholl’ 8, oe, Belsize- road, 








OUNG PEOPLE’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS (ST. 
ae —- under the direction of Mr. N. Vert. Conductor, Mr. Henschel. 
@ series will consist of three concerts, b= place on the following dates: WEDNE 
DAY AFTERNOON NEXT, April 16; nesday Afternoon, April 30; Wednes¢: 
Afternoon, May 7. Commencing at } ey o'clock. Full orchestra. Leader, Mr. Ho 
lander. re for the three concerts (reserved stalls), lis.; tickets, reserv 
stalls, 6s.; balcony (unreserved), 3s.; area, 23. ; admission Is,, of the usual agents, and at 
Basil ‘Tree's Ticket Office, St. James's Hall.-N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 





« HE KREUTZER SONATA” be ayed Mr. 
J. St. O. DYKES Aya ilof Mme. Schumann —= uate Y ‘a , on the 

23rd ‘inst., at MR. DYKE ERNOON CONCERT at PRINCES’ HALL. Also selec- 

tions from Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Schumann. Mrs. Helen Trust will be the vocalist. 


@” I 





D of O RFR GA we 0 Ff @ 
BURLINGTON HALL, SAVILE ROW, 


Patron: The pe Rev, the r. the Lord Bishop of Laie. 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., L 


For ius and Form of rah at is for aaanarii, address the Secretary. 
MO pay, the 14th April at 8:15 p.m., a paper will be read by Mr G. F. 
HUNTLEY. M B. (Cantab “On ‘the ue Limits of General Musical 


Influences upon the Special Re a ihe” Organist. ys 
The ANNUAL DINNER will take place on the 21st April. The Chair will be taken 
by Dr. E. J, Hopkins. 
big * date of the Next Examination for F,G1d.0. is fixed for the 29th and 30th Jul 
. FIELD, Sub-Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon. Bee. 





“CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
39, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Tur Fottowine Rooms are Now AVAILABLE 


NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, and is supplied with some of the 
leading Daily and other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresh 
ment , which will be conducted on Temperance principles. 


BILLIARD ROOM _... e ‘ 
GENERAL WRITING ROOM oe soe see 
WRITING ROOM FOR LADIES _.., 00 oe 


guAse soo. oe On the Second Floor, 


There are also other rooms wajin wan'be wuts as goon as need shall arise, 


} On the First Floor. 


or ” oo oe 





TERMS OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


eG ww ie? 0s . 21 1 0 | Juniors (under 16 yan  * 10 6 
Country... 5 0 
Shorter terms of startin” “sso permissibte, ‘but culy Ansa} Subsoribess will be 
Uifeary Books. such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use the 
The ute will be at the service of subscribers during the following hours :— 
a Ladies— From 8:30 a.m. to —. 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
For Juniors—From 1 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
PR cg apes Fs oe extended to mack the exigencies of those who wish to attend 
the Classes, for which there will be speeial fees. 
All Subscriptions and fees are to be paid im advance, Annual Subscriptions date from 
lst Jan’ Ath Decem 


ber. 
For farther particulars apply at the Institute, 
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CA SBON’S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


SOSCSCSSCOSSOSSSOSSSSSSSOSSOSOOOSD 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 
See Testimonials from 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON, 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW,. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham, 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A, 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&e., &e. 


Mr. W. T. BEST. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 

Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 

Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. | 





SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSSSSOHOSOESEDE 


APPLY to the SECRETARY: 


CASSON'S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
DEN BiG Ee 





SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


POSSSSOSOSOSOOEOOOOS 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 
‘““MUSICAL CELEBRITIES.” 


WRITE TO 


wll snd) 2 ae, 
55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 


FOR THEIR LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in «very town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY, 


A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN and CO., 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, &c, 





PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY. 
(Speciality. BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS. CATALOGUES. PLANS, &c., &. 
68 & 70, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address—“* ASMAL,” LONDON. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


000000600000 06608080 


Per inch. 
Per Per line (Displayed 
: : insertion, after. advts.) 
Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
pore. Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
‘icture Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under... 4s, Cd. ...... Os. 9d. « 108, Od. 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &c., 6 lines or 
MOE sinasnssosvensssacnnabiconssibddoassbcansbinansiheelsbiavibeaae’ Mi Ob... nissk oer 6s. Od 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under ....., Ge. OG,  cosoee | ae — 
Paragraph Advertisements (under readirg matter), 
fe ene marenetreiin . ee, ls. 6d. — 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under....., | eee eee _ 
Bitxatrous, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under ..... | Ree | ERE —_— 





MR. DANIEL MAYER’S 
FORTHCOMING CONCERTS. 


MR. ARTHUR TAYLOR’S 
CONCERT, 
STEIN WAY HALL, Aprit 21, at 8. 








THE MISSES DELYES-YATES’ 
EVENING CONCERT, 
PRINCES’ HALL, Aprit 24, at 8.30. 


MISS ETHEL AND MR. HAROLD BAUER’S 
EVENING CONCERT, 
PRINCES’ HALL, Aprit 28, at 8. 





MISS MAUD GUTTERES AND MR. NEWBURN-LEYIEN. 


MORNING CONCERT, 
PRINCES’ HALL, Aprit 29, at 3. 





MISS SYNGE’S 
AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
PRINCES’ HALL, May 1, at 3. 





MISS MARGARET WILD’S 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
PRINCES’ HALL, May 5, at 3. 





MISS MERYYN KEATINGE’S 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
STEINWAY HALL, May 7, at 8.30. 





MISS BESSIE COX, 
STUDENTS’ CONCERTS, STEINWAY HALL, 
May 8, at 8. 


MISS BEATA FRANCIS AND MISS HELEN MEASON’S 
CONCERT, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL BANQUETING ROOM, Monpay, May 12, at 3. 








MONS. PADEREWSKI. 
FOUR PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, May 9, 20, 29, and Junz 6. 





HERR BERNHARD STAVYENHAGEN’S 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, May 16, at 3. 


MADAME TERESA CARRENO 
WILL GIVE TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
PRINCES’ HALL, May 10, at 3. ST. JAMES’S HALL, May 22, at 3, 











XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
ST, JAMES’S HALL, June 9 and 23, at 3. 


MR. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
Management of their Engagements on Application. 





MR. DANIEL MAYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 


cS ee. ae eka ee eC, 


180, 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HeLLow 47's PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ ‘Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use, Tens of thousands of written testimonials witness to their 
a curative Pg gpa They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be = the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sol by all Chemists and Patent 
Fm mee oo eae ae only 6 ae Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
~ . le -B.—Advic i 
Scans of tf ond & ex ts tetten é gratis at the above address, daily, between the 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY. 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. , 


HE MUSICIAN: A Quide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces pro i i 
E ) gressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
: unite a — of Musical Form with the pie > an Fienelete Prasitee. - 
Times.—“ A most v uable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
poems want. As the Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
io peeees in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students, The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success.as soon as known.” 
ee Review.—* We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ig tec’ nical moonteiet. but Mr, Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 
» Seema. A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
— Kemeny it to all who desire to understand, satisfacto ly interpret, and enjoy 
School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.’ 
Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists,” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
-_———_>——- 
*," All advertisements for the current week's issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tur Eprror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
—— 


For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 

within Postal Union. 
“oe eeeeene peeereeenes £015 0 a ay £017 0 
$) SEMUE FORE: sicecesicnnisss J 2. ee CN Oo € 6 
Ge NE ickeccsscéecsedes OG IGT 5 GIO anc ssccsiiccoscess 04 4 


(Payable in advance.) 


Che Musical CQorld. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
a 

Those who may be interested in the new theory of sound sub- 
mitted to the Musical Association on Monday, an account of which 
will be found in another column, may be referred to the “ English 
Mechanic and World of Science,” in the pages of which a series 
of articles on the subject, by Mr. G. A. Audsley, F.R.I.B.A., is now 
appearing. The “Substantial Philosophy,” of which the acoustic 
theory is but a branch, is due, we are told, to an American, Dr. A. 
Wilford Hall, Ph.D., LL.D. ‘ The central and cardinal proposi- 
tion of this philosophy,” says Dr. Hall, “is that every force of 
nature as a phenomena-producing cause must, in the very necessi- 
ties of true science and of the relations of cause and effect, be a 








JOHN BROADWOOD axnp SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
TO Her Majesty THE QUEEN, 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF ALES, &., &e., 
Great Pulteney Street, London, W. 








substantial entity or an objective existence.” He goes on 
to say that force, so far from being, as generally taught, 
an effect of the motion of matter, is really its cause. But, 
as force can pervade matter, the difficulty presented itself of 
explaining how two substantial entities can occupy the same space 
at the same time. This Dr. Hall coolly disposes of by dividing the 
entities of the universe into material and immaterial substances. 
Not having seen Dr. Hall’s book we can but hope that it provides 
for the difficulty which ordinary minds will experience in forming 
the conception of an “immaterial substance,” i.e., that which is 
and at the same time is not matter; but as Mr. Audsley is silent on 
the point we are just a littledoubtful. One thing, at any rate, is 
clear. The new theory will have small chance of acceptance if it is to 
start handicapped by such an absurdity as, without a further ex- 
planation, the phrase “ immaterial substance” seems tobe. It is 
to be hoped, however, that those musicians who are interested in 
the scientific basis of their art will be willing to weigh carefully 
Mr. Audsley’s suggestions, which should neither be derided nor 
too readily accepted for the sole reason that they are new. 
* % 
* 

Mr. Whistler, it has been pointed out by a Scottish con- 
temporary, is remarkable for this—amongst many other things— 
that he has devoted himself with singular pertinacity to the heavy 
task of educating the British art critic. Certainly he has done 
much to deserve the respect of his fellows besides this ; did he not 
give us his wonderful impression of the “ White Girl,” and bring 
an action against Mr. Ruskin? And did he not, above all these, 
paint the president’s portrait in a single phrase of burning sarcasm ? 
To have done these three things is more than could fairly be asked, 
even of Mr. Whistler ; so it is not surprising that occasionally he 
errs from the pleasant paths of sanity and grace wherein his feet 
are usually set. Thus: Mr. Sheridan Ford has collected and pub- 
lished in New York, under the appropriate title of “The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies,” a number of the artist’s letters and 
remarks; and therein are written certain things upon the great 
question of subject-matter in art with which we are in a mind to 
quarrel. “ Art,” saith the impressionable one, “ must stand alone 
and appeal to the artistic sense of eye or ear, without confounding 
this with emotions entirely foreign to it.” Which is to say, away with 
emotion, with intellect, with passion. A picture is but a canvas 
whereon certain pigments are deposited with more or less skill ; 
a piece of music but a collocation of sounds; and their subjects 
and their associated emotions, are nothing. 

* * 
* 

Now we are impelled, partly by the theories put forward by 
Count Tolstoi in “The Kreutzer Sonata”—to which we made 
allusion last week—and partly by the fact that the hour is immi- 
nent, if not already passed, when everyone, even the most innocent 
of us, is driven forth into the wilderness of private views to be 
tempted of the—British Artist—to say that these things are not 
so. It is right that a painter should be judged by his ability to 
paint, a musician by his ability to make music; and it is not right 
that a work of art should be valued by its preaching-power. But 
for all that itis a deadly mistake to say and to believe—which Mr. 
Whistler does not—that “subject” is of no importance. It is this 
heresy which is ruining all art to-day, for in every sphere art has 
lost her right relations with the great forces of modern life. Each 
artist builds his creed to suit his capacity, which is scarcely the way 
of the great. Because of this the great traditions of art are lost to 
us, and the individual seeking only notoriety is ever searching 
for some new trick of technique wherewith to attract, or straying 
into dark places, in whose miasmatic atmosphere beauty cannot 
live, to drag forth the hideous or the vulgar wherewith to startle. 
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The natives of San Francisco are rejoicing mildly over a new 
system of retaliation which has been discovered by a famous 
dentist of the western city. At least, retaliation seems the only 
word to describe the unconsciously malicious process by which the 
dentist, called in to operate upon the pearly teeth of certain mem- 
bers of the Patti-Tamagno Company, combines to keep for home 
circulation some of the dollars extorted from native pockets by the 
singers. Madame Albani and Mrs. Abbey have both been tinkered 
as to the teeth—Latin scholars will forgive the construction—and 
it is said that Madame Patti has made an engagement with Dr. Y. 
for a séance in London, whither he comes next year. It does not 
yet appear whether the séance is to be musical or dental, but we 
may presume that it will be the former, inasmuch as the doctor is 
reported to be an excellent singer. Success would be assured to 
hima in either capacity if he advertised himself properly as the great 
diva’s dentist. Or ske herself might be persuaded to write a testi- 
monial, after the fashion of that wherein she is wont to recommend a 
certain soap. “ Dr, Y.is the best dentist. For years I have used no 
other.” 

** 

[i would appear from statements made in the journal which 
reports these proceedings that the operatic performances by this 
galaxy of stars have not been wholly successful from a financial 
point of view in California. “ Unfortunately for the enterprising 
managers of this, the most ambitious operatic enterprise which has 
ever been brought to this city,” says our contemporary, “ the 
number of people who can pay 7 dols, a seat is not great enough to 
pack the house every night in the week.” Commercial depression 
scems to extend even to the supposedly wealthy state ; but it must 
be admitted that a community must indeed be wealthy for its 
members to afford many attendances at such expensive perfor- 
mances. It is interesting to note, by the way, that some American 
critics are complaining that Madame Nordica has not been treated 
quite fairly. They think, and with obvious justice, that she, as the 
distinctively American singer of the company, should have been 
given more opportunity for displaying her great artistic endow- 
ments before her countrymen, 


* * 
* 


Amateur criticism is often more amusing than edifying, in music 
Perhaps the most 
amusing instance on record is that which is reported from a 


as in anything else that is discussable. 


certain place in London wherein operatic performances are occa- 
sionally given. At this place an opera was in rehearsal, and there 
were present a few favoured individuals, amongst them a lady 
whose estimate of her own musical knowledge was scarcely 
warranted by the facts. Seated in a box, she listened to the 
progress of the rehearsal with a finely assumed air of connoisseur- 
ship. At an exciting point in the proceedings, where the wood- 
wind had just made an effective entry, the lady was seen to 
gesticulate wildly from her box, calling the conductor. He left 
his seat—for she was a person of influence, if not of authority— 
and went to hear her suggestions. “ This will never do,” she cried 
sternly, “ you have far too many clarinets in your band!” 


* * 
* 


Attention is again called to the approaching exhibition of wind 
instruments at the Military Exhibition to be opened at Chelsea 
next month, ‘Those who possess rare specimens of ancient or 
modern types and families of military instruments would 
render substantial service by lending them for exhibition. 
Mr. A. J. Hipkins is rendering valuable aid in the preparation of 
the catalogue ; and Captain C. N. Day, Isthmian Club, Piccadilly, 





will supply any required information regarding the conditions and 
proposals of what promises to be a very interesting exhibition. 


* * 
* 


The late Franz Lachner was one of those persons who began life 
with even less than the proverbial half-crown. Failing to support 
himself by giving music-lessons at Munich for the very moderate 
remuneration of 1 groschen per hour, he laboriously accumulated 
the sum of 6 gulden (about 12s.), and paid his passage by boat to 
Vienna. Arrived there, he found he had just one gulden left, 
and this it was imperatively necessary to spend in satisfying the 
demands of the inner man. He therefore entered a small tavern, 
and finding on the bill of fare the magic words, “ Wiener Schnitzel,” 
he determined to indulge in this luxury, which he had so often 
heard of, but never yet tasted. Having satisfied himself on this 
point, he began to consider what to do next, when his eye fell 
on an advertisement in the “ Wiener Zeitung,” inviting applica- 
tions for the post of organist at one of the suburban churches 
of Vienna. This, too, was the very last day for applications 
to be received, and Lachner rushed off just in time to get 
his name put on the list of candidates. On the day fixed for the 
competition, he arrived at the church to find thirty-one competitors 
already assembled, who received him with a shout of welcome, for 
his poverty-stricken appearance led them to suppose him to be the 
bellows-blower. The order of performance was to be settled by 
lot, and it fell to Lachner to begin. Each candidate was to 
accompany a chorale, play a piece at sight, and improvise a 
fantasia. When be got off the organ bench he found that twenty- 
two of his rivals had already disappeared, and the rest were soon 
disposed of. The supposed bellows-blower received the appoint- 
ment, and in little more than a year from that time was chosen 
Capellmeister at the Karnthnerthor Theatre, and found himself on 
the high road to fame and fortune. 

** 
* 


Concerning the reception given by Messrs. Broadwood last week 
in honour of Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, we are unable to say 
much by way of addition to the brief report already published. 
Invitations had been issued with so lavish a hand that the build- 
ings were crowded to overflowing, and, like many other guests, our 
own representative was unable to cross the threshold. Peris of 
both sexes lingered thus outside the gate; but those who came 
early enough to obtain admission report that those present showed 
sufficiently their goodwill to the famous pair of artists, and ex- 
pressed the heartiest wishes for the long journey on which they 
have started this week. 

*,* 

The letter which has been addressed to the daily papers by Mr. 
William Phillips, chairman of the Parks and Open Spaces Com- 
mittee of the County Council, should meet with ready sympathy 
and support from all music lovers in London. The letter sets 
forth that although the Council has applied to Parliament for 
powers to institute a Metropolitan Band, in view of the fact that 
some time must elapse before those powers are obtained, it has been 
thought desirable to start such a band unofficially. Subscriptions are 
therefore invited to enable the promoters to organise at once a body 
of players. Any part of the metropolitan area would be able to apply 
for a detachment to play in its own district, and it is obvious that 
by this means an inestimable advantage would be bestowed on the 
poorer classes of London, who have but seldom an opportunity of 
hearing any other music than that of the piano-organ. It has been 
too long a reproach to London that she, alone of the chief European 
cities, had no institution of this nature; and it is to be hoped, 
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therefore, that full assistance will be given to those who are 
thus endeavouring to take away that reproach. Those willing to 
subscribe are invited to communicate with Mr. Phillips at North 
Park, Eltham, S.E. 


* * 
* 


Pianists will read with interest the letter which Mr. E.S. Bonelli 
has addressed to a transatlantic journal, in which he defends with 
considerable skill the practice of cutting free the ring-finger. The 
writer says that he has performed the operation on 312 patients, 
in each case with success, and he asserts that itis neither painful 
nor useless. Lacking fuller knowledge, it would be unwise to 
pronounce a final opinion upon the value of the operation, but the 
following extracts from Mr. Bonelli’s letter seem to indicate that 
the process, when properly carried out, is of considerable ad- 
vantage. Rebutting the Editor’s statement that “the operation 
is a peculiarly painful one,” he says : — 

“The parties upon whom I operate always use the hand as usual the 
following day. Can you doubt the statement of such well-known 
celebrities as Mrs. Camilla Urso, the late Dr. Louis Maas, and Mr. 
S. Martinez, pianist to Mrs. Camilla Urso? They certainly have no 
object in misrepresenting the facts of the case, and they assert its absolute 
painlessness. You, no doubt, are right as to the painfulness of the opera- 
tion you may have seen, but you have never witnessed one of my opera- 
tions. Methods differ; the beauty of mine is in its simplicity and lack 
of pain, scar, and inconvenience. You state it to be useless. Can 
you still adhere to such a statement when you compare the sketches 
I enclose you of hands before and instantly after the opera- 
tion? After a few weeks of practice the benefit is still more 
apparent. You will notice that the hand is able to stretch one inch further 
after the operation than previously, and that the lift of finger is half an 
inch or more higher. Increase of stretch, freedom of ring finger, and 
strength are of great importance to the performer. The proof lies before 
you in sketches and statements I enclose. The blue lines indicate con- 
dition of hand before operation, red immediately after. The sketch 
marked Clarence Barker represents the hand of a pupil of Walter J. Hall, 
of your city, on whom I operated February 11, 1890. The gentleman 
witnessed an exhibition of the strength of the ring finger and hand, the 
contest being between some twelve-year old girls, operated upon four years 
ago, and himself and friends. The result was an acknowledgment of the 
superior strength of the children, they being able to pull certain springs 
and lift weights with their slender ring fingers, which the gentlemen were 
unable to do.” 


* * 
* 


The artistic members of Cambridge University are about to set 
Mr. Augustus Harris a good example by the production of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus and Eurydive,” which they announce for May 13. 
Like their fellows at Oxford, they have decided to replace the 
usual classical drama with something more modern, and deserve 
not only sympathy but success for the interesting experiment thus 
proposed. Professor Stanford will conduct the six performances, 
and the parts of Orpheus, Eurydice, and Eros will be sustained by 
Mrs. Alfred Bovill, Mrs. Hutchinson, and Miss Margaret Davies 
respectively. Cambridge, it is true, is not London; but it is a 
centre of learning, and should be a centre of esthetic influence. It 
would therefore be possible to predict admirable results upon 
modern taste, if the lead thus set by the University in pro- 
ducing such things of immortal beauty were largely followed. The 
masterpieces of Greek art have lain for centuries buried under the 
accumulated decay of later times, but their beauty is not dimmed 
when at last they are disinterred. Which things are an allegory. 


* * 
* 


At the moment of going to press we receive from America two 
publications of considerable interest, which we are unable to do 
more than acknowledge briefly. One is the official report of the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 








ciation; the other a programme, with exhaustive notes by Mr. 
G. A. Wilson, of a concert of American music given in 
Washington on March 26. The first contains, besides a full 
statement of the aims and constitution of the Association, verbatim 
reports of all the lectures, essays, and discussions which occupied 
the time of the last congress : and, inasmuch as the subjects treated 
of cover a very wide area, these papers will be found to give a 
just indication of the state of music in America. The concert of 
American compositions is the first of a series which it is proposed 
to give in all the principal cities, under the auspices of the National 
Conservatory of Music of America. To both of these we shall hope 
to return later. 
°° 

It is hoped that Mr. Cowen’s opera, “ Thorgrim,” will be ready 
for production on the 22nd inst. The work has been in active 
rehearsal during the past week, the first and second acts having 
been staged on Wednesday and Thursday. The first act, it is said, 
is very bright and spirited, while the last should afford ample 
opportunity not only for strong writing but for admirable scenic 
effects. We believe it will be found that Mr. Cowen has fully 
availed himself of these. 

* 

Mr. Hamish MacCunn has accepted a commission from the 
Executive of the International Exhibition to write a choral work 
for performance by the Edinburgh Choral Union at the opening 
ceremony in May. The subject chosen is the VIII. Psalm, and the 
copyright of this important composition has been secured by 
Messrs. Methven, Simpson, and Co., Edinburgh and Dundee. 


* * 
* 


The first of the Young People’s Orchestral Concerts, which Mr. 
Henschel has already announced, will be given in St. James’s Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon. The programme has already been 
given in these columns, and we need only now express our 
heartiest sympathy with an undertaking of such high educational 
value, and our wishes for its complete success. 

*,* 

Amateurs will be glad to hear that Madame Teresa Carreiio will 
give two pianoforte recitals—one at Princes’ Hall on May 10 and 
the other at St. James’s Hall on May 22. 
this gifted lady was heard in London, and her recent great success 
on the Continent, notably at Dresden, seems to imply that since 


It is many years since 


she was last heard here she has fully matured the great powers 


which even then were well developed. 


* * 
* 


The “ Kreutzer” Sonata is not exactly a new or unfamiliar work, 
but in view of the controversy excited by Count Tolstoi’s new 
novel there are doubtless many who will gladly renew its acquaint- 
ance and perhaps revise their impressions of it. Such will have an 
excellent opportunity on the 23rd inst., when Mr. J. St. O. Dykes 
will play it, in conjunction with Mr. Willy Hess, at his afternoon 
recital in Princes’ Hall. 

‘ af 

Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. William Nicholl announce the 
second vocal recital of the series which was inaugurated with such 
success. The programme arranged fully equals the previous one 
in interest, the gifted singers being reinforced by Messrs. Nachéz 
and Leo Stern. It is safe to predict a full attendance. 

*,* 

Mr. Harris nas, we understand, decided to give extra Wednes- 
day performances each week during the season of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company at Drury Lane. 
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THE ARTIST AND HIS CRITICS. 
ann 


That which urges an artist to create a work of art is the consciousness 
that he sees something in a different light to that in which other men see 
it; that it awakens in him emotions peculiar to himself ; that an inex- 
plicable innate knowledge is given to him; that he is, with regard to this 
one thing, a prophet, an apostle ; that he can tell the world with regard to 
it something the world never before knew ; that he can cause a hitherto 
unknown emotion to agitate the world, producing therein, who knows what 
noble thoughts and deeds. 

In order, however, to convey this spiritual gift to the world he must 
transform it into matter. After thousands of years’ cultivation mankind 
has formed certain. systems of mental signs, in which certain signs cor- 
respond to certain emotions, and certain modifications of these signs to modi- 
fications of these emotions. These mental sign-systems are Language, 
Sculpture, Painting, and Music. 

These systems, though founded on man’s natural instinct, are not readily 
to be grasped in their entirety save by those who have long studied them, 
and who bave extended as far as possible their own emotional capacity. 

The fact that the arts are founded upon and developed purely by emotional 
instinct, and are neither explicable nor understandable by the intellect, 
causes it to be extremely difficult for an artist to make himself immediately 
understood, inasmuch as he instinctively creates new signs (music-words), 
or a new arrangement of signs (melody, harmony) to express what is 
peculiar to himself, his originality ; and it requires some little time before 
it is possible that his signs can become recognisable to the instinct of his 
hearers and bring them in accord with the particular emotions repre- 
sented. 

The critic feels nothing of the living necessity which forces words into 
the mouth of the artist ; and what the latter originates in accordance with 
the dictates of his emotions the former attempts to measure by the 
intellect, thus attempting to impose his own faculty of insight as a 
limitation to the larger vision of genius. The fact is, the Eternal Law 
which lies at the bottom of the emotions, urging and controlling their 
expression, has not been gauged. ‘This law is felt only by the creative 
artist, is known neither to him nor to others ; he creates in accordance with 
its guiding not because he understands it, but because he must do so; it is 
a part of his being. Logic, analysis, comparison, are more or less useless 
to him; he products his work, and, in answer to the scoffs of the foolish, 
remains quietly immutable in Sphinx-like prescience. ‘ Ask me not idle 
questions,”’ he says, “ thus it is, because it must be so and not otherwise. 
Take it and feel it, but annoy me not with your frothy words.”” Andin the 
end, as history ever shows, the world gives way; what had been clearly 
proved illogical and meaningless it acknowledges was of a deeper meaning 
and logic than it had known. So little have we penetrated the laws 
which connect the material of expression with what it expresses that it is 
not possible to teach anyone, through the intellect, so much as to resolve a 
chord of the seventh. ‘T’rue, a second chord may be added which shall not 
sound disagreeable, but this is the utmost result attained ; the two chords 
thus manufactured will have no meaning.* Meaning is only imparted 
when the artist feels an inner necessity that some particular chord must 
follow the other, that does so his emotion will remain uninter- 
preted ; the satisfaction of this craving will alone make a logical sequence 
If, then, the harmonic inventions of his predecessors are 
in accordance with 


unless it 


of chords. 


inadequate for his needs, a new resolution, one 

his feelings, will have to be discovered. His audience, however, 
having felt none of the emotion which sought these particular 
means of satisfying itself—hears with amaze the strange effect ; 


professors pronounce the new sequence a breach of the rules, and the 
framer thereof is regarded as a musical outlaw. After a time, a few artists, 
in whom living emotion has not entirely succumbed to dead half-logic, 
after much strumming of his poor chords, begin to dimly perceive in them 
a meaning, which becomes ever clearer, till the poet’s real intent flashes 
upon them; inspired by its beauty and truth, they proclaim it far and 
wide; gradually more and more see it also, widen their logic by one more 
effect, and recognise that genius has divined beyond all that they by their 
half-reason could fathom. Thus, as may be gathered from the perusal of 
the lives of all great artists, is the ball kept rolling from century to 
century ; for “ even the gods are powerless against stupidity !” 

In the above instance | have attempted to show how the artist works, by 





* The satisfaction of the ear cannot be regarded as imparting a “ meaning. 








tracing the birth of a new progression; but in the same way a whole 
masterwork is brought to being; in the same way the painter finds his 
colours, and the poet his words. 

By this it is clearly shown that just criticism on a new work is almost 
impossible at the hands of one man, unless the critic possesses genius equal to 
that of the artist, and can enter into, understand, and feel the latter’s 
emotions; and even then a thousand things might interfere to prevent his 
exercising his powers rightly ; such as his own different mode of thought ; 
carelessness ; personal bias, &c., &c. Indeed the history of art shows that 
no criticism is exempt from the charge of being fallible—often cruelly 
fallible ! 

Is there then no test of a creative artist’s right to a place of superlative 
honour? May every charlatan proclaim himself the misunderstood ex- 
ponent of eternal truth ? 

Not so! There is a law, undiscovered, perhaps undiscoverable to the 
intellect, which rules the emotions, causing us—each with a quickness 
proportionate to his sympathetic capacity—the more we peruse and study 
a work, to perceive if it be truly spoken, if it proceed from a large heart, 
to realise its innate fitness, rightness, and truth, and which makes jar on 
us more and more, that which is but the frothy emanation of vanity and 
littleness, which is hollow and false. 

Hence the monstrous injustice that is constantly heaped upon truly great 
artists by those who have not the patience, and only too often not the 
ability, to study and put themselves into sympathy with their works. 
Schubert, Schumann, Beethoven, Wagner, were all for many years per- 
sistently misunderstood, and alas! abused; the sad consequence being that 
these brave workers for humanity led most hard anxious lives, never know- 
ing from month to month how they should contrive to exist. But, after all, 
the critic can only succeed in snatching the bread from the mouth of genius 
by delaying his success ; for in the long run all that is founded on the true 
instincts of humanity lives, and what is not perishes. 

The critic might become a most useful instead of a most noxious mem ber 
of society if he would but forsake his present vain and ghoul-like office, and 
endeavour to prepare the way for genius by inculcating reverence for what 
is great and noble in the minds of his readers. When a new work appears, 
instead of making his own unconsidered, worthless, often. most harmful 
remarks on it, he should go to its creator, and induce hiin to talk of it, and 
of the ideas which he endeavoured to express—for it is always highly 
interesting and instructive to hear an artist unbosom himself concerning 
his own work. He would then assist the artist by doing his utmost to 
enable the public to understand his work, the judgment of which rests ever 
entirely with the hearts of mankind, and time. How far nobler this than 
the unChristlike work of erecting a barrier betwixt the artist and his 
audience. 

It is never possible to destroy evil by damning it. This can only be 
done by elevating the evil-loving mind to love good. Thus a change 
of attitude on the part of the critics, while assisting the noble 
artist in his life-work, would tend to take away the employment of those 
who—having neither feelings deep enough for expression, nor wit to deepen 
such as they have, by gaining an understanding of greater natures—lay 
profane hands on art, and, feeling not its subtle power, caring not for its 
sacred mission, abuse it, making it serve their own sensual and degrading 
ends ; turning it to money by appealing to the coarser and more brutal 
instincts of man. From such proceed the many thousands of royalty 
ballads and “ drawing - room pieces’? with which this country is 
flooded, and the sentiment of which is sickly, degraded, untruth- 
ful (see Herbert Spencer on “ Education ’’) and therefore immoral. Even 
as we find that any one who accustoms himself to read books dealing 
with sensuality, immorality, and the horrible, gradually deadens his 
liking for what is pure and noble, so we see that the more 
people give themselves to the constant hearing of low-class music 
(royalty ballads and ‘“ drawing-room pieces”’) the more they weary of 
that which elevates the mind. Unfortunately the world does not distin- 
guish between the great-souled artist-musician who ennobles humanity 
with rich art-treasures and the despicable trader who, as Judas 
Iscariot, is ready for a little gold to degrade himself, his art, and his 
fellowmen—for this detestable being is allowed to shelter himself under 
that noblest of titles, the title of “ Artist.” 

Happily these vicious emanations of man’s distorted brain soon die a 
natural death, while truth gains new vitality day by day. But to the rash 
and terribly fallible judgments of those who “rush in where angels fear 
to tread ’’ must be ascribed in a great measure the slow progress of what 
is good. For these self-appointed “critics” have the immense power 
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of daily influencing millions by opinions, often—I fear generally—formed 
in an utterly insufficiently space of time, without reflection or under- 
standing. Thus we find that all men of superlative talent have been 
scoffed at ; whilst of those held up as the true prophets, who has endured 
the test of time? It isa harsh injustice that one man should have the 
power of influencing thousands against the work of another who is allowed 
no chance of answering, and to whom the injury comes in so negative a 
form that he is unable to bring an action for slander, as could a 
tradesman whose goods have been falsely decried. And yet even an artist 
must eat to live! The fate of one who has been slandered by the 
press is this: He cannot obtain a second hearing, for all con- 
ductors and concert-givers are prejudiced against him, and afraid lest 
his work should jeopardise the success of their performances. He is 
looked on askance by the musical public, for he has been branded as incom- 
petent, and who will come to him for lessons? No publisher will so much 
as look at the works of a man to whom the press is adverse. So his only 
resource is to lead a life of harassing poverty, sometimes bordering on abso- 
lute want, supported only by the consciousness of noble aims and work; or 
else to prostitute his art by writing down to the level of his critics. This 
last to true genius is impossible. Such was the dilemma in which a 
Schubert and Wagner found themselves, and from which adventitious cir- 
cumstances alone saved a Schumann and a Beethoven. Such are the con- 
ditions which exist at the present moment here in London. England 
expects every mau to do his duty, but cares little whether or no he starves 
in the act. Truly accursed of God and man is he who puts his duty before 
his pocket. 








ON CLAPPING. 
a nn 


Who can say how long it will take to wean an individual of a bad 
habit? Its continuance only tends to confirm it, until it becomes almost 
unconscious in its action. Excuse for it is found more and more easily. It is 
observed sympathetically in others. At last its contagion is honoured and 
its innocency assured. The ill effects are not reckoned. 

Will it sound severe, or too puristic, if I apply the intention of the pre- 
ceding paragraph tothe old habit still vigorously pursued by professedly 
cultured audiences of clapping, with “ barbarous dissonance,” at the conclu- 
sion of the performances of master-works? Experience has taught me indivi- 
dually of the destructiveness of this proceeding, and of its utter irreverence. 
It might seem, sometimes, as if this harsh after-noise were deliberately 
employed to heighten the remembrance of the preceding harmonies, but 
it actually destroys it. Was it counted on by the Master, think you, 
as a complement to his tone-poem? Did he think of this,to0o? Would 
his delicate sense of sound be flattered or soothed by your well-meant 
discords? Or would they only tend to arouse a momentary satisfaction at 
the success of his inspiration? And is that the side of any great man which 
you should desire to bring out in public ? 

Depend upon it the simple words of his true friends are a higher satisfac- 
tion to him in whisper than the fiercest fugues you can perform with the 
soles of your feet and the palms of your hands. You are only behaving like 
infants in the nursery on tub-night, and rather savage ones, too. You 
certainly are not in spirit with the Master and his work. 

Some, I am aware, will reply: But we do not clap so much for the 
Master ; we are only applauding the fine performance, the leader, and the 
excellent band ; and why should we not doso? I answer: Is it necessary 
to recompense honesty? Is not the dignity of Art and of honesty far too 
proud to consider reward? And must not such conscientious artists be held 
to be above flattery? Do not they constitute the medium between your- 
selves and the master-spirit ? And, finally, will not their trained ears be 
only less shocked by this ill-conditioned noise than his own would be? 

Now, to show how really unnecessary is this harsh mode of expressing 
good feelings, let me call to mind the performances of the same music, 
listened to with no less attention, and heard ten times more sensitively in a 
Gothic cathedral instead of in a concert hall. Do you clap there? Do you 
stamp with your sticks and umbrellas? Do you play ill-figured basses 
with your heels? No. And why not? Because the spirit of true reverence is 
forced gloriously, overpoweringly upon you by the combined religious and 
artistic completeness of the surroundings, and your silence, the quiet feel- 
ing of general enthusiasm, is far more satisfactory to you than could be 
the very loudest applause. 

Consider Bayreuth, too. Do you not feel entranced, hushed with the 





intense sweetness those wondrous tones—excited, and at the same time 
calmed, even as was the Master when pouring his soul into that music? 
You do not clap there, nor can you feel sorry that you do not. The whole 
spirit of the audience is too elevated for such a proceeding. It would be 
desecration, and vulgarity. 

Well, then: if thousands of people, day after day, can listen patiently 

to the noblest and most emotional music which the world has yet known, 
and only feel that by it they gain a higher peace of soul and a more poetic 
view of life, am I going too far in assuring myself that with thousands of 
others from the same classes like results may be achieved in the same per- 
fectly-restrained manner elsewhere ? 
. I do not go so far as to say that the red chairs, the fashionable attire, 
and the impure atmosphere of an ill-decorated, but acoustically good hall 
are conducive to that practice of honourable restraint which I venture to 
advocate; but it must not be forgotten that, perfectly attended to, the 
influence of master-music is just the same in Piccadilly as in Cologne 
Cathedral, in Liverpool or at Bayreuth. It is the soul, and not the 
externals—the glorious centre, not the fine extremities—that throbs for 
you. Therefore, let us endeavour to acknowledge music, not with our hands, 
but with our hearts. 





REALISM IN MUSIC. 
——_P--_—— 


A lecture with musical illustrations was given by Miss Oliveria Prescott 
on March 27 to the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, which 
holds its meetings at 9, Conduit-street. 

The title, “ A Phase of Realism in Music,” referred to the comparison 
drawn by the lecturer between Pre-Raphaelitism and the school of thought 
in music which endeavours to portray minute poetical ideas by music. 
Miss Prescott pointed out how, in two well-known pictures on the same 
subject, that subject was seen first in the one picture, and the accessory 
ideas grew into the vision one after another eccording to their relative 
importance; while, in the other picture, the accessory ideas, bubbles, 
flowers, coral beads, were caught sight of by the eye before the true subject 
was noticed. She pointed out also that the same error obtains in daily 
life—that a physician may attempt to cure symptoms instead of attacking 
the cause of the symptoms—that a needy man will economise in the spend- 
ing of pence while he will waste pounds in some unnecessary item. All 
this is the combination of many small things which do not necessarily make 
one large thing. 

Now, whereas painting portrays a fact which may suggest an emotion, 
music works in the reverse way; it portrays an emotiun, and through that 
may, or may not, suggest a definite fact to the imagination. If, therefore, 
the minute accuracy of Pre-Raphaelitism disguises the definite speech of 
painting, how much more so will it disguise and distort the more indefinite 
feelings of music? For the speech of music is as of two friends sitting hand 
in hand without words, when the current of sympathy runs through both ; 
they know well enough that they are happy, or sad. Words may break 
the charm; therefore, the fewer the better. 

There are examples of minute definition of poetical ideas in old composers 
of the same date as the conceits of poetry. Purcell’s “ They that go down 
to the sea in ships” (quoted in Hullah’s History) having a long descending 
scale passage toa low holding note. Later, there is Haydn’s whimsical 
“‘pop-bang” on the drums, after the “whirr” of the partridges on the 
violins. No doubt, as Mr. Cummings remarked one day, this was meant as 
a joke; and the incongruity of these things, in comparison with the real 
music that may be around them, makes us feel them to be certainly jocose. 

There is an impression among amateurs that a musical phrase to have a 
meaning must be out of character with its surroundings, and jerky in 
effect. Whoitwas who taught them so it is impossible to say. They 
have also the converse impression, that if a musical phrase ‘has this 
character it proves that it has a poetical meaning, and that when this 
meaning is known it will restore balance and produce beauty. The lecturer 
was much applauded by her artistic audience on announcing her dis- 
approval of such an expectation, and also on expressing her opinion that 
beauty was of highest need, and also that “we must have music first and 
meaning afterwards.” 

In further comparison with the Pre-Raphaelite elevation of detail the 
lecturer spoke of ‘‘ music almost entirely constructed of fragments of infini- 
tesimal value in themselves, but labelled and docketed with their respective 
meanings till the score looked like a child’s drawing of ‘mamma going 
home in the carriage.’ ” 
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From the description of the false treatinent of poetical ideas Miss Prescott 
went on to the true, according to her judgment: these were taken from two 
points of view, the composer’s and the hearer’s. 

Mu produ in the hearer a particular feeling, varying in different 
persous and different times. This feeling may grow into a definite fact or 
picture which we remember or imagine. Examples were given of impres- 

ions of this kind which had been realised and recorded by different 
musicians. One in particular was played throughout—Beethoven’s Sonata 
in F minor, Op. 2. Miss Prescott read an account of different scenes in 
“Hamlet ’’ which this sonata habitually suggested to a musician not 
always credited with so much sentiment by those who knew him imper- 
fectly—the late G. A. Macfarren. 

The composer’s point of view was next spoken of—how he may take a 
story, sentiment, or picture, and lay out the plan of the story in agreement 
vith his musical plan—how, when his mind is imbued with the emotions 
of his story, the music befitting such emotions will arise in his mind and 
fall into the musical plan—how the listeners may be filled with the same 
emotions, but know not the cause of them, unless he has told it, and 
perhaps, to them, other pictures or stories may be suggested. ‘Tio exemplify 


this, an unpublished orchestral movement by the lecturer was played 
(arranged as a pianoforte duet), and the audience were asked to give their 


own impressions. ‘These varied very much from that of the composer, 

Music wherein the two points of view are combined includes all vocal 
music in which any attempt has been made to express the feelings belong- 
ing to the words. For there the emotions of the composer have been 
timulated by the words, and the hearers have them in their ears to give 
the clue to the composer’s thoughts. Instrumentally, this is found in the 
overture. 

Gluck’s principle was to write the overture in the manner of the work 
just described; but with the express intention of influencing the feelings of 
the audience and setting them in the same emotional key as the composer 
himself was when he was impressed by the story. Then Gluck believed 
they would be more impressed by the action of the piece when 
it followed. Later composers have gone further, and have not simply 
taken the story to suggest fitting music for the emotional key, but have 
taken special musical thoughts which they have already composed for 
prominent parts of the story—parts that showed the motive of the play. 
These they have welded together into perfect form. The audience under- 
tand the motive of the story the better for having been under the emo- 
tional effect of the overture; they understand the importance of those 
vreatest thoughts the better when they occur, and with Coubled force for 
having been heard before. Onasecond hearing, when the drama has been 


g, 
witnessed, those greatest thoughts in the overture not only have their 
emotional influence but have their imagined picture from the story. 

fn anticipation of the overture to “Der Freischiity,”’ which was to be played 
asa pianoforte duet, Miss Prescott played large quotations from the two 


scenas which are made use of in the overture ; she explained their position 
in the overture and the general sentiment of the words allied to them, 
noting also the division of the sentiments of the overture in agreement 
with the musical design or sonata form. 

After the complete overture the scena for tenor, “ Through the Forest,” 
was sung, and that for soprano, “Softly Sighs,” to illustrate their refer- 
ence to the overture. 

''o show the beauty of music without any definite poetical meaning, 
Mendelssohn’s duet in D for violoncello and pianoforte (first movement) 
was played by Miss Lavinia Short and Mr. Liitzen, “the happiest work 
of a man who excelled in writing happy music, and who hated to have 


poetical meanings added to his music. 


Mraymentary examples during the course of the lecture were played by 
Miss Prescott herself ; but the complete works were performed by other 
friends of the society, and of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, who presided on this 


Miss Lavinia Short, in playing the sonata, should perhaps have 
given more dignity and fire to the first movement to justify its association 
with Hamlet ; but the point which she gave to the minuet and its fragment 
of doubl wunterpoint in the trio tallied well with the suggestion of 
Hamlet's grim humour in the play-scene and in quibbles with Polonius. 
The duets were nicely played by the same lady and her sister. Mr. Raven- 
hill sang the tenor scena, and seemed to appreciate the value of the 
English language 
MeKrill, who sang *‘ Softly Sighs,” has a sweet voice and pure intonation, 
hut the effect of the final allegro was marred by vibrato and by too quick 


when sung carefully and without exaggeration. Miss 


a pace 








MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
an 
A NEW THEORY OF SOUND. 


One of the longest meetings probably ever held by this society took place on 
Monday last, when Mr. Geo. A. Audsley, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper, entitled 
“ What is Sound,” in which he brought forward and maintained with great in- 
genuity and acumen a theory originally propounded by Dr. A.W. Hall, LL.D., 
in his work “The Problem of Human Life,’ published in America in 1877. 
After a few introductory remarks on the antiquity of the undulatory theory 
and on its definitions and acceptance by such well-known scientists as 
Helmholtz and Tyndall, Mr. Audsley said that this theory did not rationally 
account for many of the simplest phenomena, and that the experimental 
illustrations usually quoted were not proofs of the presence of air waves. 
According to the accepted theory a tuning fork generated sound by the 
rapid oscillation of its arms, which alternately condensed and rarefied the 
air with which they were in contact, and thus caused an undulatory 
agitation which was communicated to adjacent particles. The swing of 
the arm of a tuning fork, at 260 vibrations per second, was 1-20th of an 
inch; at the end of 15 seconds it was reduced to 1-100th of an inch, and so 
on, until at the end of a minute it was 1-900th of an inch, during the whole 
of which time it was supposed to be generating an air wave two feet in 
length from condensation to condensation, i.e., from crest to crest of 
wave. A tuning fork, when agitated, should be defined as a vibrating 
body, but in such condition it did not affect the air an inch 
away. In proof of these statements a piece of gold-leaf suspended 
in a chamber was seen to be perfectly quiescent while a large 
l5oz. tuning fork was sounding in close proximity, the lecturer 
maintaining that if the aerial agitation was such as described by the undu- 
Jatory theorists the gold-leaf would have been torn to pieces. Moreover, 
if intensity of sound were accompanied by corresponding atmospheric dis- 
turbance, intensity and range should have a specific relation, which they 
had not. Mr. Audsley then explained the new, or as he termed it, the 
substantial theory, by which sound was defined as “One of the primordial 


forces of nature; a substantial force, or an immaterial objective 


entity, governed by laws ordained and fixed immutably by the Great 
Architect of the Universe. This form of force can only be gene- 
rated or liberated from the force-element of Nature by the one means 
devised for that end, namely, vibration.”” When any sonorous body was 
set into the proper state of vibration, sound-pulses, or radiations of the 
substantial force element were released and sent off from it. Such pulses were 
generated by the interaction of forces in the sonorous body, and depended 
on the sonorous properties of the body. In certain bodies the force stored 
up in them was, by the mechanical action of setting them into the required 
state of vibration, partly converted into heat and partly into sound-pulses ; 
and the difference between the quantities of these two forces constituted 
the difference of sonorous property in vibrating bodies. The cohesive 
and other forces present in the body controlled the action of the mechanical 
force exercised, converting some of this force into sound-pulses and some 
into heat. As an assistance to the comprehension of what was affirmed, the 
emission of substantial but immaterial sound-force was compared 
to electric discharges. A swinging pendulum was soundless because 
it moved with sufficient slowness to permit the air to flow round it; 
a certain shock was necessary to generate sound-force. Sound-force had no 
power to move any material body except that with which it was in sym- 
pathy. Professor Tyndall’s demonstration of the material action of sound 
waves on foreign bodies, as exemplified by clapping the hands at one end 
of a tube and so causing the deflection of a candle flame placed at the 
other end, was no proof of the existence of a sound wave travelling down 
the tube, but merely the result of a concussion in the air. This experiment 
was then illustrated, the candle-flame being subsequently extinguished by 
clapping two books together, while a powerful note from a horn left the 
flame undisturbed, because (the lecturer said) the flame was not in sympathy 
with the sound-force, which therefore passed through the flame. Mr. Audsley 
then ridiculed the idea that thousands of air waves, each of individual inten- 
sity of condensation and rarefaction, could pass through the atmosphere 
during the performance of an orchestra in the manner laid down by wave 
theorists, or that the tympanum of the ear could vibrate in a hundred 
different ways at one and the same time. The tympanum was, in fact, 
chiefly a shield to protect the more delicate internal arrangements, and 
its issue was incapable of performing the complex and multitudinous 
movements with which the wave theorists accredited it ; that its presence 
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was, moreover, not absolutely necessary for the perception of sound was 
exemplified in the case of a man under the treatment of Sir Astley 
Cooper, in which instance the patient, through inflammation, lost 
both tympani, and yet entirely recovered the sense of hearing. 
A most interesting and important experiment was then performed 
with an instrument called an “ acoustic turbine.” This consisted of a little 
apparatus somewhat in the shape of a Maltese cross, which revolved hori- 
zontally on a steel point. At the extremity of each arm of the cross and at 
right angles to it was a small hollow cylinder entirely closed at one end, 
but having an opening at the other. A small tuning fork placed in 
proximity being set in vibration, the turbine commenced to rotate, but 
always with the closed end of the cylinders turning towards the fork. Mr. 
Audsley maintained that if the fork had been sending forth a series of 
mechanical air waves these would have exerted their greatest force on the 
larger surface presented by the closed end of the cylinders, and the turbine 
would just as persistently have rotated in the reverse direction. This was 
afterwards exemplified by the gentle waving of a card. The real 
cause of the turbine’s rotation from right to left was due to 
the fact that the pitch of the column of air in the cylinders was identical 
with the pitch of the tuning fork, and thus the sound-force acted upon the 
interior of the cylinders with which it was in sympathy, instead of the flat 
surface presented by the closed ends. Mr. Audsley further maintained 
there was no such thing as “ interference ” of sound as taught in our text 
books, and that the deductions drawn by Professor Tyndall from experi- 
ments in this particular with the Syren were incorrect, as were also the 
theories deducted from agitation of a round plate of metal placed hori- 
zontally. Mr. Audsley concluded a singularly able paper by asking his 
auditors if they could believe that the movements of an insect weighing a 
few grains could put in- motion thousands of cubic feet of air which, 
according tothe undulatory theory, must be the case with many insects 
furnished with minute apparatus for creating sound. 

In answer to several questions asked during a subsequent animated dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. Sedley Taylor, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Blakely, Mr. Webb, 
and Mr. Jacques took part, Mr. Audsley said that no sound could be heard 
from an object agitated in the vacuum of an air-pump, because sound-force, 
like the electric current, required a means for its transmission ; when the 
atmosphere was removed the force was not transmitted. Some materials 
were better mediums than air, as wood, for instance. The tick of a watch 
placed against a log of wood 65 feet long could be distinctly heard at the 
other end. Could they believe, however, that the weak ticking which 
could scarcely be heard near the watch agitated the whole body of that 
log in mechanical sound waves? He did not think he was called upon to 
define what sound-force was, any more than electricians were called upon 
to define electricity. Interference of sound so called was the effect pro- 
duced by resonance and non-resonance, in the study of which he believed 
would be found the true causes of sound phenomena. Mr. C. E. Stephens 
occupied the chair. 








ImporTANT SALE Or AUTOGRAPHS AND ORIGINAL MustcaL MAnu- 
scripts.—A very important collection of autograph letters and origina 
musical manuscripts will be sold in Paris on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of 
May. We notice in the catalogue the following names:—J. 8. Bach, 
Beethoven, Bellini, Chopin, Cimarosa, Flotow, Glinka, Gluck, Gossec, Grétry, 
Jomelli, Liszt, Litolff, Lvoff, Martini, Mehul, Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
Meyerbeer, Mozart, Paganini, Paisiello, Pergolése, Philidor, Piccini, 
Sacchini, Salieri, Scarlatti, Schubert, Schumann, Vieuxtemps, Viotti, 
Wagner, Weber, Zingarelli, &c. The catalogue will be sent free on 
application to M. Eguéne Charavay, autograph expert, 8, Quai du Louvre, 
Paris, who has charge of the sale. 

“Musicat Notes ror 1889,’ By HerMANN Kuetn. [Novello and Co. |— 
This always useful and interesting little handbook is this year more 
attractive and valuable than ever. Mr. Klein is evidently determined to 
keep pace with the times, for besides giving acomplete and admirably-written 
account of all the musical events of last year in the metropolis, he has 
added nine chapters, each written by a competent local authority, sum- 
marising the musical year in the chief provincial centres—a feature of very 
great value in these days, when so many important works are first brought 
out in the provinces. Mr. Klein’s own notices seem to be models of com- 
petent, concise, and kindly criticism, and deal with every work which can 
make any reasonable claim on public attention. Not the least valuable 
feature is an excellent index; and we may heartily commend the neat little 
volume both to those who were and who were not present at the concerts 
described in it. 





The Dramatic Borld. 
*“* A VILLAGE PRIEST.” 
SASSER waenneweee 


Lonpon, Wrpnespay, 9TH ApRIL, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Fietpmovuse,— 





I am, 1 must confess it, very fond of a good title. So are you, 
I know. So, we may be very certain, was our dear friend Charles 
Lamb—who, though he died before our time, is none the less our 
daily companion. 

A suggestive title: quaint, or mysterious, or poetical: any- 
thing, indeed, that isnot commonplace: that is what I love. “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” of course; that is delightful—but so 
is “ Hey and away to Saffron Walden ”—which was a play in the 
time of Elizabeth, but rest its soul, ’tis dead. 

And many modern plays have excellent good names. ‘A Man’s 
Shadow ”—how fine that is: and “Captain Swift” is a capital 
title, in its way: and now a third Haymarket play is delightfully 
named—“ A Village Priest.” 

You “know that priest,” as Mr. Grundy, his author, might say, 
quoting himself. Name him but the Abbé Beerbohm Tree, and 
you can see his long, lank figure, clad ina shabby soutane, his thin 
kindly face, shadowed by a shovel hat, his dreamy, wandering gait, 
and almost the big white umbrella, his shelter from the sun of 
France. You can picture his grey little house, his patch of garden, 
his honest domineering housekeeper. .... . 

But fortunately there is no need to picture all these things, for 
you can see them. Author and actor have been beforehand with 
your wishes, and fulfilled them before they were spoken ; and one 
can but say that the scene painter has come to their aid, and 
seconded them nobly. We protest against the luxury of the 
modern stage; yet one cannot but feel that such a scene as this of 
the second Act of the “ Village Priest” is not only a thing of beauty 
and a joy for quite half an hour, but a real help to the spirit of the 
play. The actor who has to be that worthy Abbé must have a far 
easier task when he is standing in that lovely, homely garden, on 
the roughly-clipped grass beneath his appletree pink with blossom, 
beside the flower beds rich with old-fashioned roses, and before the 
long stretch of country with its glimmering distant river, and fields 
white with innumerable daisies. That rough garden-wall seems to 
shut out the world ; that humble, weatherbeaten house isa fit home 
for the saintly old man. 

Such surroundings, and such acting—helped, one must add, by 
the virile and incisive dialogue which Mr. Grundy has written— 
raise the piece far above the level of ordinary melodrama on which 
rests contentedly “ Le Secret de la Terreuse,” the French play 
which suggested its plot. In spite of the unavoidable incursion 
of those dangerous people the gensdarmes, into the abbe’s garden, 
one felt, in listening to the exposition of the play, that it was 
strong drama, and not mere melodrama, that was being prepared 
for us. 

I thought the exposition masterly, I own; possibly a little long 
—a good fault, in explanations that are necessary—but singularly 
happy in suggesting the truth without in so many words revealing 
it. Perhaps there was at first a little too much mystery about the 
guilty woman, the Countess; but by the end of the second act 
no one, surely, could fail to understand who was the murderer, or 
what the motive of his crime. 

Don’t think, though, that these were two acts of mere explanation. 
They held scenes of true passion, of true dramatic force, and one cha- 
racter at least of rare pathos and humanity. A manhas been unjustly 
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condemned for murder, by a judge who is himself the murderer ; 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, he escapes, and returns after 
nineteen years to find that the child whom he has never seen, but 
passionately loves, shrinks from him with shame and horror. 

This man, and the unjust judge’s noble son, are the great central 
figures of the early part of the play ; on them our interest is fixed, 
and we feel that the author meant the story of his piece to be their 
story. Weare mistaken. His motive is not so simple; and the 
best name for his work would be one that he might borrow from 
Victor Hugo, “The History of a Crime”—not only the tracing out 
the criminal, the discovery of his motive, but the results on half a 
score of innocent people of one man’s wrong doing. As the Abbé 
turned to his Bible and read aloud a text, whose bearing on the 
story was scarcely clear, another far more apposite came to my 
mind: “For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, and visit the 
sins of the fathers upon the children, even unto the third and the 
fourth generation of them that hate me.” 


The third Act—strong and short, containing little more than its 
one great scene—leaves the convict and his child, to deal with the 
woman whose guilty love brought about her husband’s murder 
by the judge ; and you felt this idea of tracing the widespread con- 
sequences of a sin, and were fascinated by it. But when, in the 
fourth act, the central figures of the play still stood aside, and the 
story became that of the priest whose connection with it was only 
that he, under the seal of confession, had learned the truth: then, 
I think, you felt that the plot was too complex, that its develop- 
ment was better fitted for a novel than for a play. 

‘The true share of the Abbé in this story—apart from his 
benevolent interest in its main characters, during the earlier scenes 
—seems to me of just the importance and interest of the Pope’s, in 
“The Ring and the Book”: which on the stage would be repre- 
sented by one fine scene —a magnificent ten minutes — and 
little more. 1 cannot but think that the drama would be a better 
one were the somewhat straggling fourth and fifth Acts condensed 
into one splendid Act, of which the climax should be the priest’s 
resolve: whose consequences might follow so rapidly that in their 
stirring interest there need be no sense of anticlimax. The end 
could not possibly be better than it is; a noble sacrifice is the 
fittest end to a great struggle, and the happiest moment has been 
chosen to let fall the curtain—without a word too little or too 
much, 


I don’t say that any such compression as this is needed to make 
“A Village Priest” a good play. The merits of its first three acts 
alone would put it far above the average ; and one is glad indeed to 
see on the English stage such daring and such imagination as 
mark the close of the Fourth. A man’s soul, striving in such a 
deadly struggle as this—a priest’s, who feels that it is a duty to 
divulge a secret heard in confession—this is a fit subject for the 
highest drama; and the highest drama visits us all too rarely. 

This was Mr. Tree’s great opportunity ; but throughout the part 
is a fine one, and I have said how well it suited him. Perhaps the 
finest quality of his acting, though of necessity the one most likely 
to be overlooked, was the entire absence of surprise with which it 
took one from the quaint, ungainly old priest of the first Act to 
the saint and martyr of the fourth and fifth. It is ridiculously 
to understate the case to say that the homely old fellow at whom 
we laughed was never for a momenta buffoon ; from the beginning, 
we divined unconsciously all the possibilities of his heroism. 

Nearly all the acting was extremely good. Mrs. Tree, who 
looked charming, gave to an almost subordinate part an invaluable 

brightness, earnestness, and sympathy; and Miss Leclercq, as her 
mother, showed that her power is not confined to the presentation 





of fashionable ladies just turning the corner of middle age. Her 
acting was full of strength and certainty ; one could but feel the 
value of experience, of “ method.” 

In Mrs. Gaston Murray’s playing of an old blind lady one felt 
it too, as a peal of cheers at her first exit showed ; yet here there 
was a lack of that art which conceals art. Elocution is a thing 
needful and excellent ; but nature is more necessary still. 

Miss Norreys showed, once again, that she bas that touch of 
pathos which a true comedian can hardly be without; and Mrs. 
Brooke did all that might be done with the one small comic charac- 
ter of the play. 

There were but two men, of any importance at all, besides the 
Abbé, and these were safe with Messrs. Fernandez and Terry. The 
former has rarely had a stronger part, nor one more suited to him, 
than that of Jean Torquenie in the first two acts of this play ; 
hardly in the “ Man’s Shadow” did he show more power, more 
knowledge of the stage, more picturesqueness and variety. 

And Mr. Fred Terry is now, I suppose, the very best jewne 
premier on the London stage. The fine Lyceum training has 
given him breadth, the Terry nature has given himacting. Strong, 
earnest, sympathetic, dignified, his playing of a fine but difficult 
part was wholly excellent. 

And the Haymarket stage-management, mounting, music: one 
cannot be always praising them, and yet one cannot find fault— 
wherefore silence is commendable. And this, my dear Mr. Field- 
mouse, is a virtue that you will be sure to welcome in your ever 
garrulous Mus 1n URBE. 


Too garrulous, “ up to now,” by the way, to venture this week 
to inflict upon you his opinion of “ Dick Venables,” produced last 
Saturday—with much shouting and a few hoots—at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
_——— - 
XXX,.—EcHEGARAY. 


When Classicism laid its cold hand on Spanish art the impetuous life- 
blood of the southern race seemed to stop. “Let us be romantic or die,” 
said they : and died. 

After Moreto there is for two centuries at least a dearth of great names 
in the Spanish theatre. ‘lill we come to living men there is not one of 
whom we need make special record ; but among dramatists of to-day there 
is one at least who has founded a school—a man of real vigour, a leader of 
his countrymen, both in the drama and out of it. Jose Echegaray, who is 
still little past the prime of life—-as in these days of long endurance we 
reckon it—is one of the most famous of Spanish engineers, a politician of 
note and a writer of fine plays. 

Some proof of his influence as a dramatist may be found in the fact that 
ten years ago, before he was fifty, a substantial volume on “ Echegaray, su 
Tiempo y su Teatro’’ was already in its second edition. And he did not 
begin literary work early ; he had written nothing whatever, beyond some 
political articles, before he was thirty-two, and very soon after he began to 
turn his thoughts towards the stage the Revolution of 1868 interrupted his 
work—for five years, as it proved. 

Jose Echegaray was born in 1832, at Madrid, from which town his parents 
moved, when he was three years old, to Murcia. Here his father became 
professor of Greek at the Institute, where Jose received all his early 
education. Like his famous predecessors, Lope and Calderon, he was @ 
brilliant scholar; his biographer tells us that his was a docile intellect, 
bent easily to whatever work his indomitable will required of it. He was 
plainly a tremendous worker, always ; and Fermin Herran, the biographer 
aforesaid, gives us one or two astonishing examples of his energy, on un- 
impeachable authority—as he declares. 

But perhaps the Spaniard hardly weighs evidence as calmly as the 
phlegmatic Briton ; and when we are told that Echegaray, who had never 
handled a foil before, went to a fencing-school and in three months was a 
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formidable rival of the master—well, having seen something of fencing, we 
doubt. 

However, what is certain is that when he was fifteen he took his degree 
as Bachelor of Philosophy, and in 1847 went to Madrid, to enter the Escuela 
de Caminos (Schovl of Roads). His favourite and constant study was 
mathematics; and in after years he became a brilliantly successful Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at this same Escuela de Caminos. 

It was not till he came to Madrid that he showed any interest in litera- 
ture or the drama; but when, in 1853, he left the Escuela—having passed 
everything brilliantly—he had at least developed a strong aversion to the 
so-called Classic School. 

His profession as an engineer took him to the capitals of Granada, 
Almeria, and Palencia; he was everywhere successful, and at Mont Cenis 
he saw and reported on the tunnel then in progress at a glance, as it were 
—he understood all the internal mechanism of the perforation immediately, 
as the young Newton comprehended the problems of Euclid from their 
enunciations, without troubling to work them out. 

It was only in 1864 that a play by his young brother Miguel turned (it 
is said) his thoughts to the stage, in friendly rivalry. He at once knocked 
off a drama in four acts, containing about four thousand verses ; but, with 
excellent sense, did not give it to the public. 

Without a pause, however, he wrote two more plays, “ Para tal culpa tal 
pena” (“ For such a fault, such a penalty ”’), in two acts, and“ El Prdlogo de 
un drama” (“The Prologue of a play”), in three—which latter, with the 
addition of an epilogue, is now performed under the name of “La tiltima 
noche ” (“ The Last Night ”’). 

But his success was checked, as has been said, by the Revolution of 1868. 
In this Echegaray—always an ardent democrat—took a leading part, and 
was lost to literature until 1873, having emigrated to France ut the dis- 
solution of the Permanent Commission of the Cortes, when Castelar saved 
his life. 

Since then he has written much—in 1884 he had published five-and- 
twenty plays, of which only two or three were short ones. “El Gran 
Galeoto,” “O Lecura o Santidad,” “ Algunas veces Aqui,” these are some 
of his most famous plays. Nearly all are in verse; and many have gone 
through several editions in bookform—for they are literature, and can be 
read as well as seen. Moreover, as has been said, Echegaray has 
founded a school, has deeply influenced the Spanish drama of to-day. 

Yet his plays, apart from their literary quality, strike one as the work of 
a marvellous amateur rather than of a master of the stage such as Augier, 
or Ibsen, or Labiche. They are too fluent: he is filled with his idea, and 
dashes on post-haste, heedless of all absurdities, taking all stage-conven- 
tions perfectly for granted. 

It seems too easy work ; yet, if he does not stop to think, he carries his 
audience with him, and no one thinks—till it is over. In a word, he has 
mastered the great secret of the modern drama—he tells one story, and in 
the telling turns not to right or left. He avoids complications and need- 
less characters ; and instead of elaboration of plot gives us strength. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
es 


Can it be possible? Is it to be believed that Drury Lane Theatre may be 
at this moment doomed, in five years from this date to fall to the ground ? 
Surely, surely not even the autocrat of Bloomsbury could have the heart 
for this ! 

*,° 

The lease of the present theatre runs out, it is well known, in five years 
or thereabouts ; but can there be any truth in the rumour which is just 
beginning to creep about that the mighty landowner whom “ Punch” is 
for ever attacking is likely to justify the satirist’s severest censure by pull- 
ing down the great historic house and building on its site something 
without a name—warehouse or office or what you will (or will not)—which 
shall retain no association whatever with the cld playhouse ; but which 
will (presumably) pay? It can hardly be; and of this we may be sure, 
that there is no man living better able to resist it than our present Drurio- 
lanus. 

*,* 

Seldom has there been seen a play with so much wasted charm as 
“‘ Nixie ’’"—an Expansion in three Acts, by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett and Mr. 
Stephen Townsend, produced at Terry’s Theatre on Easter Monday after- 










noon. This was a play expanded from the brief half-hour of “ Editha’s 
Burglar,” with a plot added, by way of padding. All, or nearly all, that 
concerned Nixie herself was charming; and all that concerned her 
father—though in this case a great part may have been due to 
the rare manliness and sympathy of Mr. William Herbert, who played that 
father. We are not of those who find too much fault with the long words, 
the baby pedantry, of the little miss of eight years who rules her house- 
hold; children nowadays are often enough—or too often—wont to express 
themselves in words of many syllables, or even with the higher simplicity 
of modern culture. ‘“ What do you think of burglars as a class?” asked 
Nixie, naturally enough, and the house laughed, not at a burlesque of 
childhood, but at the reality. Ap 
* 

But all the rest is shockingly unreal—and much of it, to the audience 
that loved “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “really shocking.” It is curious 
how the amateur—and Mrs. Burnett is hardly more than an amateur at 
stage work—bolts without an effort the most conventional of conven- 
tions ; and how horribly indigestible they prove. No; we cannot away 
with “ Nixie ”’—and it is a pity, for the sake both of its prettinesses and 
of the excellent acting wasted upon it. Of Mr. Herbert we have spoken— 
Mr. Herbert, somehow, is always at his best when he wears a beard; and 
he was at his very best this time. Mr. Lewis Waller was astonishingly 
good in one of the worst parts ever written—so contemptible was the man 
he had to play in the first act, so miraculously silly in the rest. But 
Mr. Waller acted admirably; indeed, his earnestness, aided by that 
beautiful voice of his, now and again almost made us forget that 
he was talking nonsense. Mr. Julian Cross was a capital burglar, 
Mr. Walter Russell a careful doctor, and Miss Lucy Webling—if 
perhaps a little too deliberate—was very intelligent and very charming as 
the tiny heroine herself. Miss Helen Forsyth, like Mr. Waller, suffered 
from the silliness of the part she had to play-—a little accentuated, 
perhaps, by a certain artificiality of manner; but she was nevertheless 
sweet as well as pretty as the runaway schoolgirl-wife. 

* * 
* 

The old theatre at the corner of Richmond Green, where Edmund Kean 
often played, was pulled down some years ago; and now Mr. Horace 
Lennard has opened a New Theatre, higher up in the town. A matinée on 
Monday was the beginning of things, and a very successful beginning too : 
thanks a good deal, no doubt, to Mrs, Langtry, who spoke a prologue 
written by Mr. Frederick Bingham. During this week Lady Monckton and 
Mr. Arthur Dacre are appearing in “Jim the Penman” and “A Scrap of 
Paper.” Let us hope that Mr. Bingham may prove in the right as to the 
home of the Muses, which—in a style of not inappropriate antiquity—he 
now declares the riverside town to possess. Says he :— 

That little playhouse from our sight has gone, 
It had outlived its day and night came on ; 
But now another morn is breaking here 
Whilst all around is bright, serene, and clear ; 


The Muses now no longer forced to roam 
Again in Richmond find a worthy home. 


*% 
* 

The latest opera may fairly find its place among our dramatic news. 
Mr. Edward Solomon, though his music-dramas rival those of Wagner (or 
of the latest Wagnerian, Verdi), must, when he brings his work to the 
Comedy Theatre,“ take a back seat”’—as America phrases it—to his 
librettist, Mr. Burnand. For, while the latter gentleman's ideas are 
carried out by actors who act very fairly, the former’s are for the most 
part left alone—not for want of will, but for want of means—by singers 
who cannot sing. Nor are we sure that ‘‘ Domestic Economy,” though a 
capital little play, is by any means the best that could have 
been chosen for setting to music. It always struck us as a drama depending 
almost entirely upon its pudding; and a pudding—though at its best a 
work of genius—is quite unvocal. However, Mr. Burnand has done his 
work capitally—two or three of the songs were as bright and funny as 
anything that he has written—and Mr. Solomon has caught his ideas per- 
fectly, and shows, in his orchestration especially, the real burlesque spirit. 
Then Miss Alma Stanley not only acts charmingly and looks divinely, but 
sings in very pleasant fashion ; as would Mr. Dagnall, there is no doubt, 
had he but avoice. But he is a clever actor, and that goes a long way. 
Mr. Lugg is both a good actor and a trained singer; but his voice sounds 
overworked. Master Solomon made a good deal of his quaint schoolboy 
seng: and the Misses Yorke and Glover did what they had to do pleasantly 
and well. 
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In front of ‘Domestic Economy ”’ the rollicking “ Pink Dominos” went 
as madly as ever, though its hero, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, was making holi- 
day. But his part was well played by Mr. W. H. Day: and Miss Stanley 
made the very utmost to be made of Rebecca; and indeed the whole cast 
played with immense spirit—perhaps the firmest and most vigorous of all 
being the one survivor from the oldest Criterion days, Mr. Herbert 
Standing. 





MISS AGNES JANSON. 
—_>— 

Cynics are wont to assert that we in England are incapable of producing 
either native art or native artists. This may or may not be true, but it 
must be admitted that we possess ina high degree the useful faculty of 
drawing from other Jands the best that they can give. We steal our 
Miss of the 
have accomplished in From 


artists on a scale. Agnes Janson is one 
most successful thefts we recent years. 
we have had Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson, and the trio 
is completed in no unworthy fashion by this young singer. Miss Janson 
was born at Stockholm, where musical taste is well developed. It was not 
long, therefore, before her great talents were discovered, and—thanks to 
the kindness of good friends—put in the right way of growth and cultiva- 
tion. Her general musical education was commenced at the Royal Academy 
in the Swedish capital, although she studied singing concurrently under 
Herr Hugo Beyer, an able maestro, who has but recently followed his pupil 
to London. After a careful training Miss Janson obtained an 
engagement at the Royal Opera House, where she remained for two 
years. On. its expiration she came to London, making her first appearance 
with Madame Nilsson at a charity concert given in the Albert Hall. In 
company with Madame Sterling and Signor Foli Miss Janson went on a 
provincial tour during the same year, meeting everywhere with much 
success, and since then has steadily progressed in popular favour. The few 
years which have elapsed have also brought to her a greater mastery of her 
art, and her own industry and instincts, aided by the further tuition of 
Signor Randegger, with whom she has also studied, have placed her in a 
very high and enviable position. Gifted with a singularly rich and “ satis- 
fying ’’ voice, and a style of great breadth and warmth, Miss Janson may 
fairly claim to be regarded as one of our foremost concert-singers. 


royal 


Sweden 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
—_-—-_-p--—-- 


The exhibition held by the members of the New English Art Club is not an 
easy one tocomment upon ; it is the home of more concentrated individuality 
than is to be fouad in any other London exhibition. Therefore has the critic 
to beware, lest, being struck by the character of the work, he may fail to 
convince himself as to the value which underlies it. There are only one 
hundred and eighty-two pictures, and these are divided between four rooms, 
so that there is scope for greatly pleasing results from the labours of the 
hanging committee. On the whole, the hanging is well achieved, but in 
some instances contributors have been cruelly dealt with, as when Mr. 
Baldry’s “ Autumn Afternoon ”’ was put in a corner, to be killed by the 
greater warmth of colour necessary for Mr. Fred. Brown’s record of the 
“Walls of Montreuil”? on “ A Summer Evening” (No. 173). Some pic- 
tures too by Mr. 'T. 'T’. Rowe are lost in a confusion of glare and shadow, 
and are only to be seen after much experiment, but when found they prove 
to be works of quiet character and of some artistic worth. They are called 
and “ Our Orchards,” their numbers in the catalogue 
being #1 and 93. Mr. John Reid’s “ Cabbage Garden ” (No. 30) also shows 
good feeling and some power of expression, the subject when seen being 
a small patch of garden surrounded by trees, through which enough light 
penetrates to make visible the form of a girl in the foreground, who enters 
The result is composition of a good kind, an 


«The last Rays’”’ 


the picture very naturally. 
unusual feature where landscape and figure are included in one frame: 
But enough of those pictures which would have benefited by more generous 
Jeing in the first room, we may as well turn to the most 
important work there. This is Mr. Steer’s “ Jonquil” (No. 16), where we 
find the tone and type which are wont to characterise the pictures of this 


hanging. 


painter. But we find also an increase of power so marked as to make the 
work by far the best which we have seen from the studio in Maclise 


Mansions. ‘There is a hint of mastery in the management of the contrasts, 


that of the blue gown with the yellow curtains and the flowers, and that 





of the shadow from the face falling blackly and solidly upon the window 
frame, which it is pleasant to think of in connection with new English art. 
In the same room also are works by Mr. Laidlay and Mr. Walter Sickert 
which do credit to the exhibition. In his picture of “ A French Village at 
Evening,’ which nestles in a hollow amid the downs, there is more evi- 
dence of an appreciation for delicate tones than we have found before in Mr. 
Laidlay’s contributions, even though we have been many times charmed by 
his treatment of such subjects as “ Moonrise on Horseymere”’ (No. 176), 
both at the Gallery of this Society and at the Grosvenor ; while Mr. Sickert 
assures us by the earnestness displayed in his portrait of Mr. Bradlaugh 
that he really means to do something, and will yet rise above the merely 
historical value which belongs to his accurately represented music-hall 
scenes. It would be unwise to leave this room before noticing the land- 
scape by Mr. Ernest Fox (No. 3) in which “The cloud that floats on high 
o’er hill and vale” is made the subject of a breezy picture well managed. 
Mr. Christie’s ‘Crow Boy” (No. 11) is a capital example of a simple sub- 
ject simply treated, with the result that the interest in the picture is 
increased far beyond the level obtained by laboured composition and 
niggling arrangement of details, necessary to the customary story picture. 
We have here only the head of a crow boy, with a background of sky, and 
a suggestion of landscape painted boldly and truthfully. 

In the second or “ Yellow Room” we meet with attraction in the shape 
of some pastel paintings from the hand of M. Blanche. They are three 
in number, and in each we find a little girl as the subject. No. 51, 
“ Study of a little Girl in Blue in a Blue-room,” is called a sketch. Were 
it not thus called we should be tempted to exclaim that M. Blanche laughs 
at us, for the effect is inexplicably comical rather than beautiful. Where 
we find the “ Little Girl Reading” and the “Little Girl Sitting on the 
Floor,” however, there is thorough artistic treatment of a most difficult 
subject ; for there is not in the figure of a little girl much character of that 
kind which lends itself to the management of an artist for representation, 
unless for expression by means of academical or picture-book caricature. Mr. 
James Guthrie’s study of a young girl’s head in Pastel (No. 61), on the same 
wall, is full of sympathy. Dark and cool in tone, the picture depends rather 
upon expression than the attractions of colour or form. In Mr. Paterson’s 
“ Monaive ” (No. 62) there is another proof that the north is not destitute 
of artistic impulse, which finds an outlet in sound work, with truth for its 
leading motif. This is still more impressed upon us by a Pastel Study from 
Helen Law, of Glasgow, in which we find a head in charming pose rendered 
in forcible work suggestive of warmth and life. Mountains on a small 
scale being unimpressive, Mr. Stott’s picture of the “Amethyst Cloud— 
Jungfrau’”’ (No. 76), depends for its interest upon its decorative value, 
which is not altogether wanting. With Mr. Alfred Parson’s “ Water Gate 
on the Avon’’ (No. 82), which is low in tone but truly expressive of heat, 
and Henriette Corkran’s “ Clothilde ’’ (No. 88), another study in Pastel, 
we must close the list of the most noticeable pictures in Room 2. 
In the Red Room notice will naturally be taken of Mr. Walter Sickert’s 
portrait by Mr. Steer, and Mr. Steer’s portrait by Mr. Sickert, since to 
the world at large an artist is a curiosity almost equalling a eameleopard. 
With regard to character Mr. Steer’s work appears the truer, but Mr. 
Sickert has been at a disadvantage through the small size of his work. Mr. 
Moffat Lindner’s “ Moonlight ”’ (No. 100) contains some very fine colour, but 
a similar scene is not common enough for us to be able with any justice to 
bring into question the truth of the representation. In the Green 
Room, in addition to the picture of Montreuil to which we have 
referred, and in which there is some colour of great beauty, and Mr. 
Laidlay’s “ Moonrise on Horseymere,” we see some good work from Mr. 
Moffat Lindner again in ‘* Twilight after a Storm”’ (No. 163). Mr. M’Clure 
Hamilton’s portrait contains good strong work, both in the figure of the 
lady and that of the child, whose extreme youthfulness is a basis for 
contrast which could have been easily spoiled by insistance. Mr. Hunt’s 
record of “ Slender trees that kiss the sky ” (No. 150) is a sinall landscape, 
free from affectation of manner and happy in selection as regards the 
subject; while “The Rising of the Mist” (No. 155), by Rose J. Leigh, 
deserves attention, which it will repay by its truth of tone and atmospheric 
effect. 





The value of a work of art consists not in what it conceals or implies, but 
in what it expresses, and in the mode of expression.—F’. Hiller. 

Whenever a composer attempts to be a painter in music, he will succeed 
in producing neither good music nor a good picture.—R. Wagner. 
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BACH AT ST. ANNE’S. 
See 

Next in artistic importance to the performance of Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion at St. Paul’s Cathedral in Holy Week, noticed last week in these 
columns, may worthily be placed the annual performance of Bach’s Passion 
Music according to St. John on the afternoon of Good Friday at St. Anne’s, 
Soho. Obviously no comparison can be made concerning the grandeur of 
effect between the two services; the music to the Matthew Passion is 
written in a more dramatic and less congregational style than that 
to St. John, which, indeed, is generally held to have been a 
kind of preparatory study for the former work; but in many 
important particulars the rendering at St. Anne’s compares advan- 
tageously with that of the Cathedral. Primarily, the chromatic cha- 
racter of Bach’s music and the delicate phases of expression so abundant 
in his “ Passion Music ” are better adapted to buildings of ordinary dimen- 
sions; and then at St. Anne’s, according to Bach’s intention and the 
custom of the times in which he wrote, the congregation participate in the 
singing of the numerous “ chorales.”” Why this is not done at St. Paul’s is 
difficult to see. The grandeur and power of thousands of voices giving out 
these melodies—so admirably suited for congregational purposes— 
would more than atone for any roughness which might result. At St. 
Anne’s, however, the absence of discordant voices or dragging of the 
time was remarkable. It seemed to be perfectly understood that 
only those who had voices and could use them decently 
should be heard. The harmonies, so wonderfully suggestive of 
the inner meaning of the text, were amply enforced by the choir, orchestra, 
and organ, and appropriate crescendo and diminuendo effects were also 
duly observed. The result of this was to convert what would otherwise 
have been a performance into a solemn service in the fullest sense 
of the term, as well as to greatly enhance the artistic effect of the 
work. ‘The important part of the Evangelist or Narrator was 
expressively rendered, with a facility born of intimate acquaintance, 
by Mr. Charles H. Wade; his brother, Mr. Fairfax Wade, sustaining 
the part of Christus with becoming dignity. Mr. Devonshire’s reci- 
tation of the words of “ Pilate’ was marked by appropriate dra- 
matic force, and Mr. Ackerman sang the Arioso, “Consider, O 
my soul,” with evident keen appreciation of its beauty. The treble 
solo, “ I follow Thee also,” was sung by Master West, and the alto air, “ It 
is finished,” by Master Long; the sympathetic quality of the latter’s voice 
and his admirable training, combined with the artistic playing of the 
violoncello obligato by Mr. Hann, resulting in an ideal performance of one 
of the most intensely pathetic pieces ever writfn. The choruses were 
sung by a choir of about forty-five with admirable steadiness, the entrances 
of the parts, many of them of no slight difficulty, being remarkable for 
precision and unity of attack; these qualities, essential in the per- 
formance of a work of such dramatic character, being conspicuous in 
the graphic choruses, “ Art thou not one of His disciples,’ and “ Crucify.” 
The accompaniments were played by a professional orchestra, assisted by 
Mr. Charles H. Ould, who presided at the organ with skill and good 
judgment. The whole performance reflected the greatest credit on all 
concerned, and especially on the able conductor, Mr. Arthur F. Wade, the 
only subject for regret being that many numbers of the work were pre- 
sumably for want of time, omitted. The Princesses Victoria and Maud of 
Wales were present. 


Organ 














NOTES. 
+ - 

The Duke of Westminster would seem to be doing much in the cause of 
church music in the neighbourhood of his residence, Eaton Hall, in 
Cheshire. Six years ago the Duke established an annual festival of village 
choirs, and on Monday last the united choirs from seven churches, num- 
bering in all ninety voices, gave an admirable performance of the first and 
second portions of Haydn’s “Creation.’’ The effect of such gatherings 
must be highly beneficial to those who take part, and most helpful to the 


progress of good music. 
* * 


* 
At St. Stephen’s, South Kensington, Good Friday evening was marked by 
an effective rendering of Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater, the organ being supple- 
mented by an orchestra. 





Bach’s Passion Music, according to St. Matthew, was admirably rendered 
on Good Friday evening at St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, under the able con- 
ductorship of the organist, Mr. de Manby Sergison, Dr. Stainer’s ‘‘Cruci- 
fixion” being given on the same evening at the sister church of St. John’s, 
Wilton-road, S.W. 

“¢ 

Dr. J. F. Bridge will preside at the College of Organists’ Annual Dinner 
on Monday next at the Holborn Restaurant. With so genial a chairman, 
so apt a speaker, and with an assembly of lovers of organ-playing, a plea. 
sant evening no doubt awaits the members and friends who will be present- 

+ 

On Saturday last at the Bow and Bromley Institute a bass, trombone, 
and organ recital was given by Mr. Alfred Phasey and Mr. W. W. Hedg- 
cock (organist of St. Agnes, Kennington Park), assisted by Miss Alice 
Gomez, who sang three songs, and Mr. Fountain Meen, who accompanied. 





——_—_ — 


VIEUXTEMPS’ CONCERTO AND M. YSAYE. 
ee ee 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: To struggle with a viola is doubtless a valiant thing—although the 
struggler’s neighbours may perhaps wish him that discretion which is 
valour’s better part—and to have done it entitles the hero to respect. It 
is apparent, however, from the jletter in your last issue on Vieuxtemps’ 
Fourth Concerto and the performances of M. Ysaye, that the writer has 
not confined his struggles to the interesting instrument of which he avers 
himself to be a player. He has wrestled, like the patriarch Jacob, with 
the spirit of criticism, but has scarcely, it would appear, wrung from it the 
expected blessing. 

He asserts that the Concerto in question and the great violinist named 
are under-estimated. 

As far as the Belgian artist is concerned, I do not think that the charge 
is well founded. It is true that no one has broken out in spasmodic raptures, 
nor has Miss Marie Corelli seen fit at present to celebrate his performances 
in her dithyrambic pages. But noone has sought to deny that M. Ysaye 
is a wonderfully great artist, and his genius has certainly received com- 
plete appreciation. With regard to the Concerto, the case is different. 
Your struggling correspondent claims for it that the work is a great 
exposition of the possibilities of the violin, nor is he sure that it is quite 
Here is the whole point at issue, which your Viola- 
It is perfectly true that the work was 
written at a time when the concerto-form was treated solely as 
a means to the end of displaying the capabilities of a solo in- 
strument. This may entitle it to the respect of antiquarians or 
virtuosi—but that, as far as I understand, is not withheld. Your critic, in 
common with all others of standing, found in it poverty of musical thought ; 
and they were quite right. The whole point is this: when so great an 
artist as M. Ysaye comes before us, have we not a right to demand that 
he shall use his powers in the highest way? Of his technical mastery we 
were all convinced, and desired that he should come tous as the interpreter 
of some great classic. Sir, I am perhaps oldfashioned, but I confess that 
to me art is nothing if it be not passionate, at least, whatever other 
qualities I may desire. If it does not put me in touch with the great 
emotional veracities of life it is valueless to me. I can wonder at 
virtuosity, but I do not admire. If M. Ysaye were always with us, then 
it would be tolerable that ‘he should sometimes remind us of 
the technical difficulties which he can overcome; but when we hear him 
once in each year only we are surely within ourrights to demand that he 
shall give us of his best. Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto is no doubt a piece 
peculiarly fitted to display the capabilities of the violin simply as an instru- 
ment, and violinists are no doubt right to enjoy its adequate per- 
formance. But we who are not violinists, we who—with a Philistine 
blindness likely to be disavowed by your struggling correspondent— 
look upon a great artist as in some sort a prophet called to interpret for 
us the great truths of art, seek something more than this. By all means 
let M. Ysaye, or anyone else who can, play the Concerto in D minor; but 
let him do it only before those who worship technical skill. I shall not 
“‘ assist,’’ however, because I am 


worthless qud music. 
player grapples with but gingerly. 


One Wuo Lovags Arr. 








Music is a more lofty revelation than all wisdom and philosophy.—Beet- 
hoven. 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
—— 


That on the Saturday following Good Friday Drury Lane should have 
been crowded by a brilliant audience is in itself sufficient testimony to the 
interest created in London musical circles by the advent of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. And that obviously displayed interest has a double signi- 
ficance, for it shows that the pleasant memories left by the previous 
doings of the company which their late director had brought to such excel- 
lence had not yet been effaced; and that there is after all in Londona 
public which is ready and willing to attend adequate performances of 
operatic works. The directors of the company will be well within their 
rights if they draw from the enthusiasm which greeted their initial per- 
formance of “ Romeo and Juliet” good auguries for the success of the 
season thus inaugurated. 

It cannot be said that the French composer's setting of the im- 
mortal love-story is one which excludes the possibility of a better, 
but the music contains at least some charming passages, and rarely 
offends by dramatic unfitness. Mdlle. Zelie de Lussan gave a 
charmingly sympathetic reading of the part of the heroine; she 
munaged her voice well, phrased most intelligently, and acted with 
entire consistency all through. The ideal Romeo has yet, per- 
haps, to be found, but in the meantime Mr. Barton M*‘Guckin 
may be congratulated on his assumption of a part for which nature 
has vocally not fitted him. His bearing was dignified, and he more 
than once satisfied the dramatic requirements of the character. The chorus 
and orchestra can scarcely be too much praised. Moreover, Mr. Goossens, 
who conducted, never allowed the instruments to drown the voices— 
a virtue which should not pass without acknowledgment. Next to ‘the 
chief performers, Signor Abramoff as the Friar, Mr. John Child as Tybalt, 
and Mr. F. H. Celli as Mercutio deserve most praise—they were more than 
efficient. This being the first performance of the work in English, it may 
be worth while to place on record that the late Mr. H. B. Farnie’s trans- 
lation was used. 

The “ Old Girl,” as Balfe was wont affectionately to speak of his most 
popular opera, filled the theatre to the roof on Bank Holiday afternoon, 
and, to judge from the earnest faces of those of the audience whom we were 
able to see, the absurdities of Bunn’s libretto were as far as ever from being 
realised. The power of simple melody could scarcely be more convine- 
ingly shown than by the abiding popularity of the “‘ Bohemian Girl.’”’ Miss 
Fanny Moody was a charming and thoroughly capable exponent of the 
heroine, and if the acting of Mr. John Child was a little tame, he at least 
sang with taste and charm. Mr. Celli was the Count, Mr. Aynsley Cook 
Devilshoof, and Miss 'Tremelli the Queen. All the favourite songs were, 
as a matter of course, encored, and the orchestra, under Mr. C. Jacquinot, 
naturally made light of the music allotted to it by a master who had more 
genius than reverence for his art. 

The performance of “Carmen” on Monday evening was chiefly remark- 
able for the very successful assumption of the title-réle by Mdlle. Zélie de 
Lussan. That so young an artist should have formed a conception of 
Merimée’s wayward heroine as unlike that of her famous predecessors in 
the part as it is essentially probable is another proof of the dramatic 
ability of which she has already given many, if less convincing, instances ; 
and from a purely musical point of view her success was as complete as it 
was legitimate. Mr. Barton McGuckin as Don José played with a 
force and intensity for which his audience was hardly prepared, and 
vocally, of course, the part could not have had a more effi- 
cient exponent. Mr. Leslie Crotty made his customary success as the 
Toreador, although obvious indisposition prevented him doing himself the 
fullest justice; and Miss Amanda Fabris sang the small but important 
part of Micaela with all needful charm of voice and simplicity of manner. 
Minor characters were efficiently rendered by Misses Kate Drew and Lucile 
Saunders, and Messrs. Albert, Esmond and Aynsley Cook. The orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Goossens, played with commendable refinement 
and precision, and the mise-en-scene was worthy of Mr. Harris’s reputation. 

On ‘Tuesday Madame Georgina Burns made her rentrée as Marguerite in 
Gounod’s “ Faust,” fully sustaining her reputation as an excellent singer 
and intelligent actress. She was most impressive in the Cathedral 
scene, which, for some reason which Mr. Harris can perhaps explain, 
was played throughout in the street outside the “sacred edifice.’’ 


’ 
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Marguerite kneeling in the mud was an_ interesting study. 
Mephistopheles was in the experienced hands of Mr. Abramoff, who, 
though wanting in subtlety, was always dignified. Mr. Runcio, the Faust, 
is a capable artist, but he lacks the “ note” of distinction. He played the 
part as though the meaning of Goethe’s great poem were a sealed book to 
him. Mr. Leslie Crotty’s Valentine, a manly impersonation, and Miss 
Lucille Saunders’ Siebel also merit recognition. Both were much applauded, 
the lady being obliged to repeat a verse of her second song. The chorus 
and orchestra were again admirably kept in hand by Mr. Goossens. Of 
“ Mignon,” produced on Thursday, with Miss Fanny Moody in the title 
réle, we must speak in our next issue. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 
—_—_—_@—_- 

It is a pity that a more suitable date than the Saturday between Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday could not have been found for the appearance 
of Mr. Lamond in the double capacity of composer and pianist. If the 
directors reckoned on this as an attraction sufficiently powerful to counteract 
the bench-emptying influence of the holiday time their hopes were ill- 
founded. The gentle public stayed away in larger numbers than 
is usual even when an important work by a native composer is to be 
heard for the first time. Mr. Lamond’s new Symphony is in all respects a 
remarkable work. It is full of vigour and charm, and there is not 
a bar of “padding” in it. The thematic material is not perhaps 
very original, but when it is remembered that the composer 
was not twenty-two when the work was written—it was first heard in 
Glasgow on the 23rd of December last—this will not be thought extraordi- 
nary, whilst the fact that this is Mr. Lamond’s first orchestral work makes 
the freshness, colour and clearness of the scoring doubly admirable. Of the 
four movements, the Scherzo, in which the spirit and humour of Beethoven 
—most happily caught—are contrasted with a Trio of great charm, is 
decidedly the best. We hope the work will soon be given in London. Mr. 
Lamond’s talents as an executant, which have naturally ripened since 
his last appearance here, were shown in Saint Saéns’ Fourth Concerto (in 
C minor)—which exhibits not only the composer’s skill in thematic 
“metamorphosis,” but contains more genuine musical inspiration 
than is to be found in most of his other works—and later on in 
two trashy pieces by Liszt, which Mr. Lamond ought to exclusively reserve 
for audiences who can appreciate nothing better. His tone, style, and 
execution were alike faultless. Mr. Manns’ orchestra gave perfect renderings 
of the overture to “ Jessonda’”’ and the familar selection from ‘‘ Schubert’s 
“ Rosamunde.” Miss Damian sang songs by Gounod and Goring Thomas, 
and Miss Margaret Davies, a young soprano from the Royal College of 
Music, in the vocal waltz from “ Romeo et Juliette” and the romance from 
“ Rosamunde ’ made a favourable impression. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
—_——__---—— 


On the evening of Good Friday Mr. Barnby and his choristers gave their 
performance of the “ Messiah,” which is not the least eagerly looked for of 


‘Easter attractions to the “many-headed multitude.” As might be ex- 


pected on such an occasion the cheaper parts of the hall were well filled, 


while the stalls and boxes were comparatively empty. It would be super- . 


fluous to insist upon the moral deducible. Sufficient is it to record a ren- 
dering of Handel’s work which would bear comparison for spirit and 
accuracy with any hitherto given by the Royal Choral Society. The 
customary applause rewarded a superb performance of the familiar chorus 
“ For unto us,” nor did the other numbers fail of that due effect. The 
soloists were Miss Anna Williams, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Iver McKay, 
and Mr. Watkin Mills, who, each and all, fulfilled their tasks admirably. 














PROVINCIAL. 
———_ p> 
(¥ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 

BirmincHaM, Aprit 7.—Our musical season is drawing rapidly to a 
close, and arrangements are already being made for the autumn and 
winter. Of minor concerts, which, however, have attracted enormous 
houses this week, we may name the performance, with full orchestra, of 
Gounod’s “ Redemption,” given on Good Friday evening at the Town Hall 
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by the Midland Musical Society, and a Miscellaneous Concert by the Bir- 
mingham Sunday Choral Union, consisting of a choir of 500 scholars and 
workers in Sunday Schools, under Mr. Facer, the conductor of the society. 
The part-songs were admirably sung, and in point of precision and phrasing 
left nothing to be desired: A new part-song entitled “The Voyagers,” by 
Mr. Facer, was well received, and the composer called to the platform. 
The composition is characteristic, melodious, and well written, and 
would not tax the capabilities of an amateur choir. Mr. C. W. Perkins, 
the city organist, gave his second Organ Recital on Saturday afternoon, 
which of course was not so well attended as that on the opening day a week 
ago. It is astonishing what a difference the charge of one shilling (galleries) 
and sixpence (floor) makes compared with admission by invitation! How- 
ever, considering it was the Saturday before Easter the attendance may be 
considered good. Mr. Perkins submitted a programme far better calculated 
to exhibit the resources of the organ than that of the first recital. The 
exquisite quality and tone of the new stops, especially those of the solo 
organ, were admirably displayed in some variations on “The Last Rose of 
Summer” by Buck. A delightful Toccata by Widor was most brilliantly 
played, but a superb rendering of Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Ruy Blas” Overture, 
which concluded the performance, only served to deepen our conviction that 
purely orchestral works, however well played, are unsuited to the genius of 
the organ. 

MANcHESTER.—Sir Charles Hallé was entertained at dinner on the 29th 
ult. by a number of his friends and admirers. The Mayor of the city (Mr. 
Alderman Mark) presided, ane among those present were Sir Thomas Sowler, 
Mr. I. W. Maclure, M.P., and Mr. W. Mather, M.P. In the course of a long 
and humorous speech Sir Charles spoke of his Parisian experiences up to the 
time of the French Revolution in 1848, his first season in London, invita- 
tion to Manchester, the effect of music on the lower classes, the necessity 
of repeated hearing for the due appreciation of music, and many other 
interesting topics. On the 31st ult. Sir Charles Hallé gave the last piano- 
forte recital previous to his departure for Australia. The programme was 
selected from the works of modern composers, including Sterndale Bennett, 
Henselt, Rheinberger, Liszt, Brahms, Grieg, Raff, Rubinstein, and Mosz- 
kowski. On the close of the recital Sir Charles was recalled and greeted 
with a heartiness of applause which was really remarkable, considering 
the usual coldness of the audiences at the “ Gentlemen’s ” concerts, 





== 


NOTES FROM ROME. 
——— 


CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Romer, APRIL 6. 

I had been disappointed in church singing in Italy until this week. 
Much of it seemed trivial, even vulgar in taste, faulty in execution—too 
often in keeping with the tawdry gilt ornaments and paper flowers one 
sees in the poorer churches rather than with the noble lines of architecture 
on which these tawdry fineries seem so out of place. Even at St. Peter’s 
last Sunday, where there was a high mass after the procession of palms, 
—even there—the singing fell below our expectations. But this week I 
have heard the most perfect church singing at the church of 8. Giovanni in 
Laterano, noted for its choir, as it may well be. On the evenings of Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday (as in all churches here “ where they sing ’’) 
there have been musical services at this beautiful church. These began 
by the chanting of certain psalms—Gregorian chants, of course. Then, at 
6 p.m., the lights in the choir being extinguished one by one, the Miserere 
was sung. The voices were excellent, and had been most exquisitely 
trained. They sang without accompaniment of organ or any other instru- 
ment, and with perfect precision—no jars, no flattening, and with perfect 
artistic expression. ‘To-day (Sunday) we heard the same choir with 
organ accompaniment, but to my mind the effect lost rather than 
gained by it. Without organ one perceives to the full the exquisite 
shades of expression, the lovely qualities of pure tone. It is 
perfect ; the music flows on uninterruptedly through fugues, soli, 
chorus parts—one does not know which is most beautiful. The famous 
soprano is perhaps the most noticed—his voice and singing are certainly 
superb. ‘The crowd stood for an hour listening spell-bound in the gather- 
ing twilight, all eyes raised to the spot of light to the left of the tribune 
(they sing the Miserere in a sort of balcony near the organ), whence the 
wonderful strains floated down. The effect was unique. ‘“ Wandering 
angel-voices seeking Heaven’ someone has said, and it is not 


(FROM OUR OWN 








saying too much. The music last week was not modern in style, 
but it is only a copy of ancient Italian Church music—the work of 
Capocci, a musician of the present day, resident in Rome. There 
is a great decadence in Church music in Italy at present, a natural result 
of the decreasing interest felt in the Church. St. Peter and San Giovanni 
are the only two churches which lay claim to anything like a school for 
Church singing and Church composition—the singing evidently being in a 
more flourishing state than the composition. The celebrated Papal Choir 
is seldom heard, though it is still kept up. 

On Thursday evening (4th) the Royal Societd Filarmonica gave an admir- 
able performance of Rossini’s ‘“ Stabat Mater” with the best artists 
(Madame Theodorius, of the opera here, Madame Leonardi, Signori Garulli 
and Wullmann) and sustained by the Societa Orchestrale. 

At Naples several Sacred Concerts have been given during the past 
week. ‘ Stabats’” by Rossini and by Pergolesi, “Christ at the Mount of 
Olives,’’ and the Miserere by Tornelli. 

At Milan the “ Mass of Pope Marcellus,” by Palestrina, was announced 
to be performed in the Cathedral. 





MUSIC IN DRESDEN. 


~~ 
DrespEn, Aprit 1. 

Dear Mr. Eprtor: Dresden news this week is chiefly Conservatorium 
news. It has been filling the whole week for those who belong to it. 

On Sunday (March 22nd) all the members met together in the Gewer- 
behaus for the consecration of a very handsome banner, which had been 
given by the students themselves, for use on public and State occasions. 
The hall was crowded, and there were representatives of every school of 
art in Dresden, who had come to bring their greetings and congratulations. 
The platform was filled by the choral school and the orchestra, all wearing 
the Saxony and Dresden colours. When all were arranged in their places, 
and the audience seated, representatives from five different art and indus- 
trial societies walked through the hall in procession, dressed in their dis- 
dinctive dresses, carrying their banners, and arranged themselves 
in groups right and left of the platform. Two of the dresses 
were quaintly medieval, and one was just like the old Meistersingers’— 

with knee-breeches, buckled shoes, blouses, &c.—and the man walking next 
the barner, a very big man, seemed to be wearing Walter’s very identical 
chain. Then the proceedings began. First, the choir sang a chorus written 
by their Composition Master, Felix Draeseke, for the occasion, and set to 
the words of a native poet, which were embroidered in letters of gold on 
the reverse of the banner :— 
«Walle ewig, Fluth von Ténen, 

Die du Welt und Zeit durchzogen, 

Und in Troppen wie in Wogen 

Spiegle rein das Licht des Schénen.”’ 
Then Herr Professor Krantz read greetings from the King and Prince 
George of Saxony, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (by telegram), and 
from the Conservatoriums of Leipzig, Vienna, Prague, and Wurtzburg, and 
three or four representatives of the principal Art Societies came to the 
steps of the platform, spoke, and presented either broad sashes for adorn- 
ing the banner or brooches for fastening them. Amongst those who spoke 
were Herr Schuch, on behalf of the opera, Herr Rappoldi, and others. 

Then Herr Pudor, the director of the Conservatorium, spoke most 
earnestly and encouragingly to the students—spoke of Herr Wiillner and 
others who had done so much for them; spoke of the masters who were 
still doing so much for them, and explained the meaning of the beautiful 
device on the banner, symbolic of never ending art. 

Meanwhile the banner was being decorated by the beautiful scarves, the 
gifts of those who had sent greetings. Then it was raised high, and the 
whole hall rose to shouts of Hoch! hoch! and then the Nationa] Anthem 
(We sang “‘ God save the Queen.”) 

The whole thing was most impressive and interesting. 

On Wednesday the pupils of the Conservatorium gave their best concert 
of the season in the Gewerbehaus. The programme began with Meyerbeer’s 
overture “ Struensee,”’ played by the orchestra and conducted by their 
director, Herr Rappoldi. Then one of the most advanced students, Herr 
Pittrich, made his début as conductor. Herr Pittrich is quite young, not 
more than twenty-one, but he already shows very great promise as con- 
ductor and “ Kapellmeister.”” He conducted Spohr’s Adagio and Rondo 
from the Third Clarinet Concerto (B major) in a way which plainly showed 
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:which she showed to great advantage in the Andante—playing it with | 
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wre l 
that he perfectly understood his work—to bringing out the effects he wanted | répertoire, and always in such cases without rehearsal—consequently the 
| choruses in it are each time worse and worse, and flatter and flatter. 


without any fuss or exaggerations of manner. He is also considered tobe | 
the best pianist and organist in the Conservatorium—so we may expect to | On Good Friday Bach’s Passion Music will be given in the Kreuz-Kirche. 
Yours truly, 


hear more of him. 

The next thing to interest us much was the coming out of Miss Mildred | 
Bloxham as a professional ’cellist. She is one of the best pupils of Herr 
Grutzmacher, and is now leaving the Conservatorium, after having passed 
through a course of four or five years’ study there. She played Gol- FOREIGN NOTES. 


“THe British RestpENt.” 
termann’s Concerto in A minor very finely. She has a sympathetic tone, | 
a ia 














The French Minister of the Fine Arts has ratified the choice of the Institute 
des Beaux-Arts, and nominated M. Bourgault-Ducoudray to write a work 
in one or two acts, to be performed at the Grand Opera next year. Much 
will now depend on the composer, who has hitherto enjoyed the reputation 
of a learned, rather than a popular, musician. If his work succeeds, we 
shall no doubt hear much of the advantage of a subventioned theatre, 
and an authority independent of professional cliques and theatrical intrigues. 
But if it should not be a succéss?——then we may well sympathise with 
the Minister, as well as with the composer. 


* * 
* 


great poetic feeling. Her execution is also exceedingly good. I hear she 
intends coming out later in Leipzig and Berlin, whence she hopes to go to 
London. 

Then, last, came the Prologue from Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” sung by the 
choir, accompanied by the orchestra, and conducted by Herr Rappoldi. In 
this the orchestra was sometimes very rough. It would have been so much 
more comfortable for us who were listening if the horns had made up their 
minds which note they intended to produce. We felt like sitting between 
two stools. The choir was good, and is very carefully and cleverly trained 


by Herr Krantz. 
On Sunday (Palm Sunday) Gounod’s Redemption was given in the Opera M. Paderewski, who has lately been playing a great deal in Paris, and has 
House by the Dreysig’sche Singakademie, the Court Church Choir, and | become an extremely popular pianist, played at the Conservatoire Concert 
the First Division of the Conservatorium Choral School, and accompanied | on Good Friday Schumann’s Concerto, in which he obtained a most brilliant 
But unfortunately the work didn’t appear | success. The French critics find in him all the qualities essential to a 
pianist of the first rank. All which may well make us look forward with 
interest to the visit which M. Paderewski is so soon about to pay us. 


by the usual Opera Orchestra. 
to please either the audience or the choirs very much. Of course it was 
beautifully done—that goes without saying, but nobody seemed quite satis- 
fied. ‘The house was only about three parts full, and was very cold. They + % 
had a sort of feeling that most of the solos were going either up or down in A brilliant operatic season has just been closed at Ghent with the pro- 
semi-tones, or that they were long, monotonous recitative. On allthe most | duction in a most satisfactory manner of “Die Meistersinger ” and “ Die 
solemn occasions, e.g. the March to Calvary, &c., the orchestra seemed to | Walkiire.” We also read of the performance at one of the Conservatoire 
be particularly lively, and playing something which made the basses and | concerts in that city of what would seem to be a rather remarkable sym- 
phony, by M. Adolphe Samuel. In this work, the form of which is described 
| as that of the classic sonata, the principal themes of the four movements 
| pervade the whole work, and are treated as leit-motifs. The programme of 
the symphony is a sort of History of Humanity. Thus the first movement 





tenors look like “ jigs. 
The opera is closed the whole of this (Passion) week. 
Last week asad performance of “ Lohengrin” was given. It is often done 
at the last moment, when something has happened to upset the advertised 
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entitled “ Genesis” (Chaos?) is an adagio-allegro-twmultuoso, and leads to 
“Eden,” an adante quasi adagio. The third part is a presto guerriero 
entitled “ Cain,” and is followed by an allegro maestoso, which represents 
the glorious triumph of Goodness, Light, and Truth! Truly an imposing 


programme, which might well stagger even a Berlioz. 


* * 
* 


M. Lalo, the composer of “ Le Roi d’Ys,” is said to be just finishing a new 
opera, the libretto of which, by M. Ed. Blau, deals with an episode of the 
times of the Jacquerie, and is derived partly from a tale by Mérimée, and 
partly from Michelet’s “Sorciire.” M. Reyer also, having got his 
“Salammbé” off his hands, is believed to be already engaged on a new 
work, 

+° 

The first act of “ Die Walkiire” has just been performed in its entirety at 
Marseilles, at one of the Concerts Classiques, conducted by M. Miranne ; 
and it is especially related as a remarkable fact that the audience listened 
throughout with the utmost attention and interest. The soloists were 
Mdlle. Cortes and MM. Engel and Jourdan. 

* * 
* 

A concert has been given at Baden, devoted entirely to works by Jakob 
Rosenhain, at which the composer was present, and was made the recipient 
of the most flattering marks of favour. After the performance by Mdlle. 
Lily Oswald of his piano concerto in D minor, Op. 73 (the one lately 
played at the Crystal Palace), the bashful composer was compelled to 
appear, overwhelmed with applause, and presented with five laurel wreaths. 

* * 
* 

Some of the German papers print a report that the excellent Russian 
composer, Peter 'I'schaikowsky, travelling through Paris en route to Italy, 
has become mentally affected, and has. been removed to an asylum. As 
the French papers do not mention any such circumstance, we may hope 
that the report is incorrect. 

* * 
* 

Madame Minnie Hauk has just terminated an operatic tour through Hol- 

land, where she was received with enthusiasm. Crowded houses witnessed 





<3 


her performances of Carmen in Amsterdam. The prima donna is now 


singing at Antwerp, and goes to Brussels next week. 


Wagner’s “ Tannhiiuser” has just been produced for the first time in two 
very distant and very different capitals, Moscow and Madrid, in both cases 
with great success, more especially at Madrid, where the success seems 
to have approached the phenomenal . ‘ 


Herr Hans Richter has renewed his engagement as Capellmeister at the 


Vienna Opera House for a further period of ten years. 


* * 
* 


Herr Car] Hill, the famous German baritone, and one of the very best repre- 
sentatives of some of Wagner’s characters, has retired from the stage after 
twenty-two years of dramatic activity. He was the original Alberich at 
Bayreuth in 1876, and his admirable performance of this most difficult and 
ungrateful part extorted the composer’s warmest praise. Hill himself pre- 
ferred to act parts of a more genial type, such as Wolfram and Hans Sachs, 
but the Dutchman was generally considered his finest performance. He 
sang at most of the Wagner concerts given at the Albert Hall in 1877, and 
was greatly admired for his fine voice and broad, finished, and most intel- 
ligent style of singing. He had also a very great reputation as a concert 
and oratorio singer. 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CuEestnron Roap, Fuiuam, S.W. 








Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hii, N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WesrTBouRNE Park Terrace, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, Ruckiinae AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine's, South Kensington, 8. W., 
31, Hausey Street, CADOGAN SQuaRE, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Boswortu House, Hussanp’s Boswortu, RuGBy. 








Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 


4, Sv. THomas’s Rpv., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 





Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, LouGHBoROUGH Roap, Brix'ron, 8.W. 
Or D. Maysr, 180, New Bonp Srreet, 
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CONTRALTOS. 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


26, GLoucesterR Crescent, Reaent’s Park, N.W. 


Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, Bersize Roap, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducngess Roap, EpGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, Baker Srreet, W. 
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Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &e. 


44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 








NORMAN SALMOND, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &., 
Address care of CHAPPELL AND Co., 
50, New Bonp-stREET, LONDON. 





Mr. HERBERT WEBSTER, 
(Late of Magd. College Choir Oxford.) 
Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, At Homes, 
6, Upper Wosurn Puacer, W.C. 
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Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Srreet, Beiaravia, 8.W. 











GUITAR. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
22a, Dorset Street, PorTMAN Square, W., 
where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,’’ 10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN. 











BARITONES, 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CivuB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 








Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucesteR PLace, Dorser Squarg, N.W. 





Mr. W. WANDESFORDE, 
RocuesterR Hovusz, Brook GREEN, 
Lonpon, W. 

















TENORS. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 


40, Fincutey Roan, Sr. Joun’s Woon, N.W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorios, 
Address Mr. F. A. Scuwas, 
24, East 17rn Sv., New Yorx Curry. 
Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll,, Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 
Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 











Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Solo Violinist, 


7, CoLossruM TERRACE, 
ALBANY StrREET, Lonpon, N.W. 








PIANOFORTE. 
Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
Homes ”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, GrovE GArpDENS, HANover Gate, N.W. 











TEACHERS. 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 


Recommended ¥ his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 


31, BEDFORD GARDENS, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—27, Bripaz Avenut, HAMMERSMITH. 





The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,”” Dinner 
and Garden Parties 


121, ApELAIpE Roan, N.W, 





Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address : 
**Heatey’s Acency,’’ LONDON. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. Heauny, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager; W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primrose Hit, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W, 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Beisize Roan, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent; W. B. Hnarey, 
10a, Warwick Streegt, W. 





Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 
(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WaRWIcK STREET, W. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 








1" of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 


4. Edward Grieg. 

May 11. Carl Rosa. 

May 18, F. H. Cowen. 

Senor Sarasate. 

Frederic Cliffe. 

Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl,’”’ 

Fraulein Hermine Spies. 

Signorina Teresina Tua, 

Madame Marcella Sembrich, 

Madame Backer Gréndhal, 

Sir John Stainer. 

Madame Lillian Nordica, 

M. Jean de Reszke. 

. Charles Dibdin. 

. Joseph Hollman, 

. Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 

. Frau Amalie Materna, 

. Herr Van Dyck. 

. M. Johannes Wolff. 

. Madame Patey. 

. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 

. The Bayreuth Conductors, 

. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 

. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 

. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 

. Johannes Brahms. 

. Professor Villiers Stanford, 

Arrigo Boito. 

Mr. and Mrs, Henschel. 

Miss Marianne Eissler. 

Madame Trebelli. 

Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 

Robert Browning. 

Miss Grace Damian. 

Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Mr. Frederick Corder. 

Madame Georgina Burns, 

Professor Arthur de Greef. 

aret Macintyre. 

Mr. J. L. Toole. 

Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert. 

Browning's ‘ Strafford.” 

Mr. Leslie Crotty. 

Miss Marguerite Hall. 

Mr, Hamish Mac Cunn. 

The Late Dr. Wylde. 

. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 
April 5. Dr, G. C. Martin. 

The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 34d. per copy. 
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ASCH ERBERG 


PIANOS. 


SHSCSSHSSSHSSSSSSHHSSSSSSHSHSHSHSSSSHSSHHSSOSSOSOOOSD 


"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 





your factory, on which I was favoured 


t0 


play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 

















others, and accept the assurance of 1 








y 





unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 


46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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From the following scene, together. with 
the fact of his NEVER ONCE USING THE WORD 
IN ALL HIS WORKS, is it to be inferred that 
Shakespeare was unacquainted with “SOAP”? 


MACBETH, Act V., Scene 1—New Reading. 
== an 











i 











Lady Macbeth.—What, will these hands ne’er be clean? 
Gentlewoman.—Ay, Madam. Here, for a Shilling, is a sovereign remedy, fragrant of “all the perfumes of 


Arbia.”-PHARS SOAP. 
= f Westminster, to which address all communications must be sent. 
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